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PREFACE. 



Yielding to the advice of some of my friends, I 
have collected my sporting reminiscences, to offer 
them to all my fellow huntsmen and sportsmen. 

This book, or rather this collection, is intended 
to acquaint the reader with the particulars of my 
lion hunting ; with the kind of sport generally to 
be obtained in Algeria; and the means used for 
bringing down the game, whether running or 
flying. 

I have no pretension to literary style ; I there- 
fore forewarn all who read these few chapters][that 
they will find no set phrases in them, but simply 
observations, based on experience, anecdotes, and 
facts narrated truthfully as they took place. 

In order to put my fellow sportsmen in the 
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same position as myself, in case they should wish 
to see or put in practice that which I have 
described, I have indicated the districts they ought 
to visit, and the tribes and men whom they may 
interrogate in all "Safybft. 

May my lion hunting be useful to some and 
agreeable to all. If I obtain this double result, 
ipy Bim will hove been accomplished. 

JULES GEEARD. 
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JULES GERARD, 

THE "LION-KILLEB." 



INTEODUCTION. 



Although the present work owes its chief popu- 
larity to the episodes of lion hunting which it 
contains^ the chapters devoted to the ''manners 
and habits'^ of the animal^ are^ in oar opinion, the 
most interesting in the book ; for here we have 
the natural history of the North African lion^ 
written for the first time from actual observation. 
The lion is supposed^ by some persons who place 
undue faith in the story of Androdes^ to be of a 
highly generous disposition, which however does 
not prevent him from devouring the most harmless 
individuals if they only happen to come across his 
path before he has dined. This fact is suflSciently 
proved by Gerard^s story of the two escaped con- 
victs who were chained together by the leg; one 
of whom fell a victim to the lion, while the other, 
profiting by the animal^s hunger being temporarily 
appeased, sacceeded in concealing himself, to the 
indignation of the " king of beasts,^^ who had as 
yet not quite finished his first man. 

With all his daring the lion is habitually a lazy 
animal. His " majesty,*^ of which we have heard 
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SO much^ is quite an oriental in his habits^ and 
exhibits a disposition to spend the greater part of 
his existence in a state of repose. Tliis laziness 
has both a benefidal and "an iii^urious influence 
on the lion^s conduct towards human beings. 
Too lazy to attack a man unless forced to do 
so either by buager or^by aggression^ he is also 
too lacy to go 4iiiy considerable distai^se to make 
luA sujpper off a horse or a bull when a human being 
happens to be wiihiu reach. 

Delegorgae^ l^e French naturalist and sportsman^ 
in treating of the lion of Southern Africa^ agrees 
with our own Gordon Cnmtmng in representing it 
as by no means a dangerons atiimal, or^ at all 
events^ as one tiiat has to be proToked into being 
terrible. In fiaet^ it was the marked rfifibre&ce 
between the lions described by Ddegorgne and 
tht)se which he had seen himself^ that first gave 
Gerard the idea of "writing down his experience in 
connexion wifli the animal. Independenify of the 
difference which may «3dst between the lions of 
North and those of Stmth Africa, tfcert is also an 
important distinction to be tnade between tke lion 
by day and the Hon by night ; «> mmch so, that 
Gerard declares the diurnal and nocturnal Hon 
must be regarded all separate atthn^^. 

As bad men are said to be good when they are 
asleep, so the Kan is harmless when reposing dur- 



ing the day in his lair. If he leases his lair for a 
few minutes^ driyen hy heftt or thint te refresh 
hknself at some neighbouring brook^ he must be 
looked upon during thai period as a lion more or 
less in a state of somnambulism. Gorged with 
the blood of bulls or horses^ he is in the position of a 
diner-out who gets up half awake in the middle 
of the night to drink a glass of water. In the first 
instance^ he is only conscious of his thirst ; in the 
second^ as he returns to his couch^ he is only con- 
scious of having satisfied it. 

If th^ lion is seldom vidble by day^ there are 
but few men who ever run the chance of seeing 
him by night. Like the cls^ss of men who^ in Eng- 
land as well as in Fr9.nce^ are named after him 
(and vho appear to resemble him in everything 
excepting his courage^ strength^ beauty^ and con- 
jugal fidelity}^ the lion does not appear in all his 
vigour until after dc^rk. Another point of resem- 
blance between the biped, and quadruped lion^ con- 
sists in the difficulty which is experienced in trac- 
ing both of them to their places of abode. 

Ofirterd tells lie himself^ in his '' Le ttseur de 
Hims** that beftxre beeoming the avowed enemy 
of tJie lions of the desert, he had declared open 
war against the lions of the [Parisian boub- 
turds, and lost no opportunity <rf insulting them — 
a feat which can be perfoarmed with more impunity 
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in their case than in that of their uoUe brethren 
of the Algerian mountains. 

But if there be a strong similarity between the 
habits of the human and those of the brute lion, 
there is a far greater resemblance in disposition 
and manners between the lionne and the lioness. 
The former is incapable bf maternal affection^ and 
the latter is unable to smoke cigarettes ; but these 
are the only important points of difference be- 
tween them. 

Gerard tells us that it is by no means a rare 
thing to meet one of these ladies (he alludes to 
those of the desert) followed by three or four young 
admirers, who quarrel and fight about her^ until at 
last the lioness^ wearied with their attention and 
annoyed that the animals have not succeeded in 
throttling one another for her sake, accepts the 
services of some older and more courageous lion. 
Besides being eminently unfaithful, the lioness 
delights in seeing her admirers engage in mortal 
combat on her account, just as the lionne takes a 
pleasure in being the subject of a duel. While 
two full-grown lions were literally destroying one 
another in a conflict,, which had been brought 
about by the direct and active influence of a lion- 
ess, the latter laid down on the ground, and tes- 
tified, by the wagging of her tail, to the pleasure 
she experienced at the sight. 
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When the lioness has made her selection^ and 
has condescended to link herself for a season to 
one of her admirers only^ she continues to justify 
the application of her name to the human lumne. 
In the excursions of the leonine ^couple, the lion 
has to advance or stop^ according to the pleasure 
of the lioness. While the lion is attacking some 
douar, in order to carry off materials for the 
lioness's supper^ she lies quietly down on the 
ground. The lion^ on bringing the booty to the 
lioness^ places it before her^ and she commences 
and finishes her meal before he thinks of eating a 
mouthful. 

However^ as the cubs grow up^ the lion liegins 
to assert himself. He pretends that the noise of 
the youthful lions disturbs him^ and that it would 
be better for all the family if he took lodgings 
away from home« He accordingly has a private 
residence of his own, but avoids scandal by paying 
daily visits to his wife and children. He becomes 
divorced d tharo, but not a mensa, and continues 
to supply the family with food at his own expense, 
until at length he teaches the young ones to com- 
mit depredations on their own account. 

There was a period in our dramatic history when 
it was necessary for a theatrical critic to be also, to 
some extent, a zoologist. We allude to the Van 
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AMbMgk 99Qck,iivhfaaL &« wnteni of the dailjf mid 
imekly ptem kad to nagleet diaqniiMoiii mx itong^ 
zmd eonedjr foir treatises oa tho mvtiural laistcHry .^ 
tiie lioa and pattther. The general opuucai at tlurt 
period beu^ iknt the lion was a more lEormidalde 
beast than the pantheir^ and fiur ttore difficult to 
tame, it of oounie became neoowsary fyg oritio9 to 
aa^rt^ hj vay of novelty, that the. Uon eoidd be 
tamed with eomparative eaee^ and tl^ait the reaUjr 
dangerous animal waa ilie panther. Tbis opinion 
at last hecaiae almost um:vearaally leoeived; but 
G^orafd shows that it it an eiy«meo«s one* 

Of tame panthers he says nothing ; ' of tame 
licms he (mlj says that they remind him of over- 
grown poodles : but with regard to these animals 
in a state of nature^ he declares that the latter are 
terriUe and aggressive, while the former are timid 
and inoflfensive. 

^e panther was frequently toed by way of 
antithesis to the lion. The lion waa magnanimoos^ 
and when he at^icked yon at all cBd so openly. 
The deeeitfol panther^ on the other haad^ was 
said to spring upon you Bnawazea 

The fact is, the lion springs upon you the best 
way h&csapij while the panther never. attacks a man 

The real contrast to the Bonis the timid and 



gmeeM gae^n^^ y^kuA can only be hanted by 
peT96)Q» ifh^ iroidd deliberately go out to shoofc 
gtddfinebes. The lion diffen as nradi from the 
gazelle as yiol^iee and daring' do fmai gentkness 
aiiid timidity. On the one hand we aee Tiee^ on the 
other Tirtne. The lion by tii* depiedationa leviea 
a tai OB the natires ten times greater than is 
raised by the- state. Ihe gaaelle is'not tasly nn- 
injurious^ but it» dung has a pontiver Yaloe as an 
adjane<f to the Algman tobaoeo* ^e Ikxn of 
eourse prowls about by nighty while the gaieUe is 
the only animal of the brute creation whieh 
wanders about in search of its food by day, and 
retires to rest like a human being as night ap^ 
proachea., 

Gerard considers that> in exercising his pro* 
fession of '' lion slayer,^' he is performing a na- 
tional senrice both to the Arabs and to the 
Ptench, to whom moat of the tribes of Algeria now 
look for protection. We should be satisfied to 
look upon him as - an ardent lover of the meet 
dangerous and exciting description of sporty pur- 
suing his art for the sake of the art alone; but 
th«re can at the same time be no doubt^ th^ 
every time he kiUs a lion he confers a positive 
boon on the Arab community. It will be seen, , 
from Gerard^s own statistics in the present work, to 
what an extent the Algerian lion destroys property 
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annually. But it appears, from another of his books^ 
that the animal also causes a far greater sacrifice 
of human life than was at first supposed. A single 
lion destroyed, one after another, the inhabitants of 
an entire douar, amounting to forty persons. He 
watched for them day and night, and surprised 
them in every direction. On seeing him, the Arabs 
had nothing to do but to fall on their knees and 
pray ; for even had they been armed, they would 
not have dared to fire a shot at him — sudi was 
the awe in which his ferocity had led him to be 
r^arded. 

Of G6»rd himself we need only say that he 
joined the spahis as a volunteer, and of course as 
a private, like all other Frenchmen who do not 
enter the army from a military school ; and that 
he was at length promoted to a lieutenancy. 

The ''spahis^' are native cavalry, officered 
chiefly by Frenchmen. They serve permanently 
in Algeria, and are in &ct organised on the same 
principle as our sepoys in India. 

Grerard has killed nearly thirty lions since the 
year 1844, when he first adopted the profession of 
''lion slayer,^^ in which he has acquired a reputa- 
tion which is gradually becoming universal. 

H. S. E. 



LION HUNTING 

AND 

SPOKTING LIFE IN ALGEEIA. 
CHAPTER I. 

. THE LION : HIS EDUCATION^ MANNERS^ AND 
HABITS. 

In the month of January, 1848, I met in Paris 
Adolphe Delegorgue, the naturalist and sportsman, 
who passed seven years of his life in the South of 
Africa, in the midst of the Kaffirs and Amazoulons, 
living on rhinoceros steaks and hippopotamus 
cutlets. 

I need not say that this meeting was a piece of 
good luck for me, and that, not contented with 
having read the travels of my valiant fellow- 
sportsman, I overwhelmed him with a thousand 
questions as to the game he had killed, and above 
aU as to the lions of the Cape of Good Hope. 

I was so much struck with the little analogy 
existing between this animal and the lion of 
Algeria, that I at once resolved to write all that 
I knew about this latter, from an experience of his 
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manners and habits, which extended over several 
years. 

Every one in the present day knows that the 
lion belongs to the feline race. It is singular, 
however, that all the naturalists who have written 
about this animal have treated him as if he were 
always roving about in the face of day, and no one 
has said anything about his nocturnal habits. 

This inexplicable omission I shall endeavour to 
supply, taking the lion at his birth and following 
him in all his habits until the period of his death. 
I shall esteem myself only too fortunate if the ob- 
servations which I have collected serve to dispel 
the false ideas which I have so often heard ex- 
pressed about him in France, and even in Algeria, 
where the natives alone know anything about him. 

The lions and lionesses generally couple towal-ds 
the end of January. As a large number of the Kon- 
esses die during the process of dentition, the males 
are about a third more numerous than the females. 

Accordingly, it is by no means rare to meet one 
of the ladies accompanied by three or four suitors, 
#ho engage in desperate combftts, until the lioness, 
annoyed that not one of her admirers succeeds ih 
strangling the others for her sake, conducts therm 
all into the presence of an old lion, whose l*oar 
she has appreciated. 

Tlie admirers come bravely into the presence of 
the rival to Whom the preference hjte been accorded, 
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There is not mucl parleying, and the result of 
these conflicts is nevet donhtftil. Attacked by the 
three imprudent rivals, the old lion reviews them 
nil without moving. With the first bite he disposes 
of No, 1 1 No. 2 has his leg crunched ; No. 3 is 
fortunate if he escapes with the loss of one of his 
eyes. 

The ground once cleared, the noble animal 
shakes his mane vigorously, part of which is pro- 
bably in a condition to be taken away by the wind, 
and then lies down by the side of the lioness, who, 
as a first pledg6 of her afifection, licks the wounds 
which he has received in her service, 

"When two full-grown lions ineet, the affair does 
not pass off db quietly. Ail Arab of the tribe of 
Kesenna once related to me a combat of the kind 
in question, at which he himself asristed. 

It was a inodnlight night, and Mohammed was 
In a tree waiting for an opportunity to shoot a 
stdg. About midnight he saw a lioness approach- 
ing, followed by a fttU-grown lion. The lioness 
left the path in the midst of the jungle, and came 
to lie down at the foot of the oak. The lion re- 
mained in the path, atid appeared to be listening to 
something. 

Mohammed then heard a distant roar, which he 
could scarcely distinguish. The Koness at once 
responded to it. The lion of the path uttered a 
rtmr of sueh magnitude, that the startled sports- 
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man let bis gan fall^ and was obliged to cling to the 
brancbes^ so as not to fall bimself. 

As by degrees tbe animal whose roar had first 
been heard appeared to be drawing near^ the lioness 
roared more and more loudly ; while the other lion 
walked furiously from the path to the lioness, as if 
to force her to silence, and from the lioness back to 
the path, as if to say, '^ Well, let him come ; I am 
ready for him/' 

An hour afterwards a lion, as black as a wild 
boar, appeared at the extremity of the jungle. The 
lioness rose to go towards him, but, guessing her 
intention, the lion ran before her to meet his 
enemy. They crouched at the same moment to 
take their spring, leaped at the same time one 
against the other, and rolled over together in the 
grass, to rise no more. 

The struggle was long and terrible. While 
bones were cracking beneath the powerful jaws of 
the two combatants, their claws lacerated one 
another's bodies, and roars — now of the loudest 
kind, now of the most subdued — expressed their 
rage and their pain. 

At the commencement of the action the lioness 
had laid down on her face, and to the very end she 
testified, by the wagging of her tail, to the pleasure 
she experienced at the sight of these two lions de- 
stroying one another for her sake. 

When all was over, she approached the twp car- 
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cases with caution^ without condescending to reply 
to the somewhat coarse epithet which Mohammed 
could not refrain from applying to her in the ab- 
sence of a bullet. 

This illustration of the lioness's conjugal fide- 
lity is applicable to that of all other lionesses. 
What they look for, first of all, is a strong, full- 
grown lion, who can free them from the young 
lions, whose perpetual fighting annoys them ; but 
as soon as a stronger lion offers himself, he is always 
welcome. 

From what I have been able to ascertain, the 
case is different with the lion, who, unless he be 
forced to do so, never leaves his companion, and 
exhibits towards her an attention and affection 
worthy of a better fate. 

Prom the moment of the leonine couple leaving 
their retreat until their return, the lioness always 
walks foremost. When she chooses to stop, the 
lion does likewise. 

When they arrive at a spot where there appears 
to be a probability of procuring supper, the lion- 
ess lies down, whilst her husband rushes bravely 
into the middle of the farm, and brings back 
the best he can find. He watches her with the 
greatest pleasure while she is eating, looking out 
a& the time lest something should disturb her dur- 
ing her mealj and he only thinks of appeasing 
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bis own hunger when hers is satisfied. In a word^ 
there is no sort of tenderness which he does not 
show to her, bpth during and after the season of 
their loves. 

The litter of the lioness numbers from one to 
three cubs, according to the age and strength of 
the lioness ; but it generally consists of two— one 
male and one female. 

For several days after their birth, the lioness 
does not leave her little ones for a single instant^ 
and the father provides for all their wants. When 
they have reached the age of three months, and 
have passed the dangerous period of dentition, 
which is fatal to many of the young lionesses, the 
mother weans them. She takes them for some 
hours away from the impenetrable ravine where she 
has brought them forth, and feeds them on the 
flesh of sheep, carefully skinned and torn into lit- 
tle pieces. 

The lion acquires a most serious turn of v^m^ 
when he arrives at years of maturity, and does not 
like to stop near his children, who &tigue him with 
their sports. In order to liye quietly, he gets a 
lodging in the neighbourhood, in order to be close 
at hand to assist the family when called upon. 

The Arabs, who know that a lioness has lately 
had a family, either from actual observation or 
from their sheep disf^pearing continually in the 
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same direction, profit by the moment at which the 
lioness is weaning her little ones, in order to de- 
prive her pf them. 

With this view they station themselves during 
entire days on a mou^d or tree which commands 
the lair. As soon as they see the lioness at a dis- 
tance from the cubs, knowing that the lion is not 
with them, they glide towards them through the 
thicket, wrap them up in the skirts of their bur- 
nous^ in order to stifle their cries, and bear them 
off to the horsemen who are waiting for them on the 
confines of the forest, ready tp start off, with the 
despoilers behind and the prey before them. 

This manoeuvre is a dangerous one; in proof of 
which I will cite the following anecdote : — 

During the month of March, 1840, a lioness de- 
posited her little ones in a wood, called El Guela, 
situate in the mountain of Mezioum, in the country 
of the Zerdezah. The chief of the county, named 
Zeiden, appealed to his neighbour Sedek-ben-Oum- 
bark^ cheik of the tribe of Beni-Fourral, and on 
the appointed day thirty men of each of their 
tribes were collected at daybreak in the neck of 
the Mezioum. 

These sixty Arabs, after surrounding the thicket 
in every direction, gave several loud shouts, and, 
not seeing the lioness appear, penetrp.ted into the 
wood and took two young cubs. 

* The principal garment worn by th6 Arabs, somewbat resem- 
bling the poncho. 
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They 'vrere going off quietly enough, tliinking 
they had now nothing to fear from the mother, 
when the cheik Sedek, who had remained a little 
behind, saw her coming out of the wood and ad- 
vancing straight towards him. He hastened to 
call his nephew Me9aoud and his fiiend Ali-ben- 
Braham, who both hastened to his assistance. The 
lioness, instead of attacking the cheik, who was 
on horseback, rushed at the nephew, who was on 
foot. 

He waited bravely for her, and did not press the 
trigger until he could do so at point blank. 

The gun missed fire. 

Me9aoud then threw his gun away, and presented 
to the lioness his left arm, wrapped round with his 
burnous. 

The lioness seized it and crunched it. During 
this time the brave young man, vrithout retreating a 
step and without uttering a cry, drew a pistol from 
beneath his burnous, and forced the lioness to let 
go her hold by putting two bullets into her body. 

At the same time she threw herself upon Ali- 
ben-Braham, who, without any immediate effect, 
sent, a ball into her mouth. She seized him by 
the shoulders, and flung him to the ground. He 
had his right hand crushed, several ribs laid bare, 
and only owed his preservation to the death of the 
lioness, who expired upon him. 

Ali-ben-Braham is alive, but in a maimed con- 
dition. 
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Me^aoud died twenty-four hours after this en- 
counter. 

At the age of four or five months the cubs follow 
their mother at night to the confines of the wood, 
where the lion brings them their food. 

At the age of six months the whole family go 
out together in some dark night, and change their 
place of abode, and from this time until their sepa- 
ration from their parents the cubs are constantly 
moving about. 

At the age of from eight to twelve months the 
cubs begin to attack the flocks of sheep or goats 
which come during the day into the neighbourhood 
of their abode. Sometimes they even assail the 
oxen; but they are so inexpert that there are 
generally about ten wounded to one killed, and 
the father is frequently obliged to interfere, and do 
the work himself. 

At the age of two years, but not previously, the 
young lions are capable of throttling a horse, an 
ox, or a camel with a single moveraentof the jaws, 
and of leaping over the hedges, upwards of two 
yards in height, which are supposed to protect the 
farms. 

This period of the young lions* existence — from 
the age of one to that of two — is really ruinous to 
the inhabitants of the locality. The leonine family 
kill, not only to support themselves, but also in 
order to learn how to kill. It may be imagined 
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what such an apprenticeship costs to those who 
furnish its elements. 

'^ But," it will be said, '^ why do the Arabs allow 
themselves to be eaten up in this way by the lions, 
instead of driving them away ? " To which I reply, 
" Head the following chapter, and, if ever you have 
flocks in Algeria, you will either inclose them 
behind a wall upwards of Ave yards high, or you 
will do as the Arabs do at present." 

At three years of age the young lions quit their 
parents to form couples; and the parents, not 
wishing to remain alone, replace them by another 
family. 

The lions are not full grown until they attain 
the age of eight years. At this period they have 
acquired their full strength, and the male, who is a 
third larger than the female, has all his mane. 
No idea of the lion in a wild state can be formed 
from the degenerated specimens exhibited in the 
menageries. 

These latter have been taken from the breai^t, 
brought up like rabbits on cabbages, and deprived 
of the lionesses milk, of their open-air life, their 
liberty, and, in fine, of all suitable diet. Hence 
those emaciated forms, that unhappy look, and that 
deficiency of mane which gives them the appearance 
of poodles, and would cause them to be disowned 
by their fellow-creatures living in a state of nature. 

There are three kinds of lions in Algeria : the 
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black lion, the tawny lion, and the grey lion ; called 
by the Arabs respectively el adrea, el asfar, and el 
zarzouri. 

The black lion, which is much rarer than the 
two others, is a little smaller, but stronger in the 
head, neck, loins, and legs. The colour of his coat 
is like that of a bay-brown horse, as far as the 
shoulder, where a thick black mane commences, 
which gives him anything but an inviting aspect. 

His fgrehead is about an elbow4ength in breadth ; 
the length of his body, from the tip of the nose to 
the beginning of the tail, which is upwards of a 
yard long, measures five elbow-lengths.^ The 
weight of his body varies from 275 to 300 kilo- 
grammes (i. e, from about 600 to 630 pounds). 
The Arabs are more afraid of this lion than of the 
two others, and the Arabs are quite right. 

Instead of travelling about like the tawny and 
grey lions, the black lion establishes himself in a 
comfortable lair, and remains there sometimes as 
long as thirty years. He seldom goes down into 
the plain to attack the farms, but, on the other 
hand, he waits in the evening for the herds of 
cattle as they leave the mountains, and kills four 
or five of them for the sake of drinking their blood. 
In the summer season, when the days are long, he 
quits his residence at sunset, and stations himself 

* Thtt is to say, as the Arabs measure it, the length from the 
•Ibow to the extent of the open hand. 
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on the edge of a path which crosses the monntain^ 
in order to wait for a horseman or pedestrian who 
has been delayed, 

I knew an Arab who, in a meeting of this kind, 
got off his horse, nnsaddled and unbridled it, and 
went off with the harness over his head, leaving 
the horse to be throttled almost under his very 
eyes. But the affair does not always end so simply, 
and both horsemen and pedestrians generally find 
some trouble in escaping from the clutches of a 
black lion. 

The tawny and grey lion only differ from one 
another as regards the colour of the mane ; they 
are both, however, a little larger than the black lion. 
Excepting in the point I have mentioned, they 
have all three the same disposition and habits. The 
existence of the lion may be divided into two 
distinct parts, which almost make it two different 
animals, and which have caused a thousand errors 
to be committed with regard to it. These two 
parts are day and night. During the day it gene- 
rally remains in retirement within the wood, far 
from all noise, so as to sleep and go through its 
digestion without interruption. 

Because, in the daytime, a man may have 
found himself face to face with a lion who has 
been forced by the flies or the sun to change his 
quarters, or who has been driven by thirst to seek 
a brook, it has been maintained by persons who 
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have not reflected that at this period the lion was 
half asleep^ or had his stomach fuU^ that the lion 
does not attack human beings. It is true the lion 
does not kill for the pleasure of killing, but he kills 
in order to live, and because he defends himself 
when attacked. In a country like Algeria, which 
is literally covered with flocks, the lion is never 
fasting during the day. The natives are aware of 
this ; but during the night, when he quits his lair 
in search of food, they take care to stop at home, 
or, if they are obliged to travel at night, never do so 
on foot. As for myself, I declare that if I have ob- 
served indifference in the physiognomy of some 
lions that I have met in the evening, I have 
always found those I have met in the night of most 
hostile tendencies. 

I am so certain that a man by himself is lost 
beyond remedy if he meets with a lion at night, 
that, when my tent is pitched in the open country, 
I never leave it for a second at night without my 
carbine. 

I know a large number of recent instances in 
which Arabs have been devoured by lions ; but I 
will only cite the following case, because it is 
known to all the natives of Constantine, and took 
place in a most dramatic manner. 

It was some years before the occupation of the 
town by the French. Among the number of per- 
sons confined in the prisons were two brothers 
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wlio had been condemned to death, and ^ere to 
. be executed the next day. 

These men were highway assassms, and number- 
less anecdotes of their strength and courage were 
told. The bey, fearing they might escape, ordered 
them to be rivetted together, the foot of otie man 
being fastened in the same ring as that of the 
other. 

No one knows how it happened, but fevery one 
knows that when the executioner came the prison 
was empty. 

After having made useless efforts to break or 
cut their fetters, the two brothers, who had es- 
caped, took to the fields in order to avoid meeting 
any one. 

When daylight appeared, they concealed thein- 
selves among the rocks, and in the evening con- 
tinued their journey. 

Towards the middle of the night they met a lion. 

The robbers began to throw stones at him, and 
shouted vigorously in hopes of driving him away. 
But the animal had crouched down before them 
and did not move. Seeing that threats and cries 
did not aid them, they tried supplication ; but the 
lion leaped upon them, threw them to the ground, 
and began at once to eat the elder one, by the side 
of his brother, who was pretending to be dead. 
When he came to the leg which was inclosed in 
the shackle, the lion bit it off above the knee. 
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^^ Then, whether he had satisfied his hunger or 

.^iras only thirsty, he took the direction of a spring 

that was close by. Thinking the lion would 

J rettirn as soon as he had assuaged his thirsty the 

y " 

' -^oor fellow who remained sought around for a 
«v place of refuge, and, dragging his brother's leg 
after him, at last got into a little opening in the 
gprouud. 

A short time afterwards he heard the Hon roar- 
\ ing with rage, and saw him pass several times the 
J} w hole where he lay hid. 

Y.. At last day dawned, and the lion went away. 
S^. Just as the unfortunate wretch came out of the 
)^' tflcVem, he found himself in presence of some of 
ilf^ tibe horsemen of the bey, who had traced him ouf. 
< One of them took him with him on his hotde, imd 
;ij:ilie was conveyed back to Cdnstantine and im- 
i^-wisoned a&esh. 

p^V*''The bey, nnable to believe in the incident ais re- 
f^hiited by his officers, desired to see this man, and 
I^Hiiidis Urn come before him, still dragging with 
l^iltoi his brdtfaer^s leg. In spite of his character 
;|«r crae^ Bey, on seeing him, brdeired 

^Jljittt the ring should be opened, and that he ^hotdd 
^0^ set at liberty. 

Although gifted with very subtle senses, and with 
bAldELequaSed strength and agility, the Algerian lion 
rer hunts its prey. 
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When it sees one or more wild boars iu the dis- 
tance^ it creeps towards them in hopes of sur- 
prising them ; but as soon as they get wind of him 
these black hogs make off, and the lion goes down 
into the plains to look for his supper in some farm • 
a process which he finds safer and more certain. 

I have sometimes seen herds of wild boars dis- 
appear from a particular spot in a single day ; but 
still oftener I have seen boars and lions dwelling 
together in the same forest, without one species 
interfering with the other. 

The reason of that is, that the lion has every 
facility of getting his food from the Arabs, on 
whom he raises a tax ten times greater than that 
levied by the state. 

I have long studied the roar of the lion, and I 
shall conclude this chapter with some observations 
1 have made on the subject. 

When a lion and lioness are together, the female 
always roars first as they leave the lair. 

The roar is composed of some dozen sounds, be- 
ginning with subdued moans, which go on crescendo 
until they at length diminish and finish as they 
began. There is an interval of some seconds be- 
tween each sound. 

The lion roars alternately with the lioness. 

They continue thus to roar for a quarter of an 
hour, until they reach the farm which they mean 
to attack. 
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As mem <a$ tb^y have satisfied their hanger thej 
reoommence KOfifrng uotil the motfimg. 

When the Uon i» hy himieif, he ial^o roars^ on 
gettmg op in 1^ moraiftg, and eiten enters the 
farm without ceasing to do so. 

In Banmierj during the great heat^ the lion jx^ars 
Less, and JBOinetimes not at aU; hut wheniha period 
of coupling arrives, he fully makes up for lost tiaxke* 

Amongst other foolish questions/ I was once 
asybed the following :— ^^ Why doeia th^ lion w>ar ?^'. 
I replied, " Roaring is to the lio^, in ntf 'OfutioDi 
what singing is to the bird. If this d^SiU^on he 
not «ati8&at^y, fo iu)d Mop a few fears in his 
company, .and you wiU perhaps &nd a better one/' 

It appeared to me that the statistics, drawn jup 
by myself; jo£ the losses fiu£!^?ed by the Arabs from 
lions^ might interest the reader, wA I aocordin^y 
give them as a condusion to the chapter. 

Th^ duration of the lion's existence is £rom thirty 
to forty years* He destroys an annual value of six 
thousand ftancs (240^.)^ ^ hof^s, mules, oxea^ 
camels, and sheep. Taking the average of the 
lion's life at thirty^-fi^e years, each lion costs the 
Arab two hundsed and ten thousand francs (8400/.)- 
The thirty lions at present existing in thie province 
of Constantine, and who will be replaced by others 

* The Arabs, whose language is so rich in comparisons, have 
only one word for the roaring of the lion. The word is rad— 
thunder. 

I. C 
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coming from the regency of Tunis or Morocco^ cost 
annually a hundred and eighty thousand francs 
(7200/.) . In the districts where I generally hunt^ 
the Arab, who pays five francs a year to the state, 
pays fifty to the lion. 

The natives have cleared more than half Algeria 
of its wood, in order to get rid of these injurious 
animals. 

The French authorities, wishing to put a stop 
to these fires, which threaten the woods and forests 
with entire destruction, impose a fine on all Arabs 
who commit these acts of incendiarism. 

What is the result ? The Arabs subscribe t<^- 
ther to pay the fines, and the fires continue as 
before. 

This wiU continue to be the case as long as the 
government neglects to protect the population 
against the lions, as in France we are protected 
against the wolves, who are far from being equally 
destructive The principal characteristics of the 
lion are idleness, impassibility, and audacity. As 
to his magnanimity, I will only say, with the Arab 
proverb, " When thou startest on a journey, go not 
alone, and arm thyself as if thou wert destined to 
meet the lion.^' 
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CHAPTER II. 

LION HUNTING AMONG THE ARABS. 

The Arabs^ having much to suffer from the ravages 
committed by the lion on their flocks^ have had to 
take measures for protecting themselves. 

Since experience has taught them that a man 
depending upon his gun alone is more likely to be 
destroyed himself than to destroy the lion, they 
oppose cunning to the audacity of the animal, 
which, from an over-confidence in its strength, 
often falls into the snares which are laid for it. 

It is true, the gun always comes in after the 
snare; but it is only when the lion can no longer 
attack his enemies that they overwhelm him with 
their buUets. 

Before speaking of the tribes which at long in- 
tervals kill a lion in open fight, and of the manner 
in which they accomplish their end, I think it best 
to make known those means of destruction, the 
execution of which does not involve the slightest 
danger to the man. 

I will place in the first rank the ditch (zoubia, 
as the Arabs call it), by means of which the 
greater part of the skins brought into our markets 
have been obtained. 
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As I began this work with a chapter on the 
manners and habits of the lion^ I will only speak 
of them now with brevity, for the better compre- 
hension of that which follows. 

In order to avoid the neighbourhood of the lions, 
who always inhabit the most woody mountains, the 
Arabs keep away fix>m these mountains with their 
tents and flodcs during the spring, sumoierj and 
autumn. 

As the lion does not go out until dusk in aearch 
of his f<x>d, it fdilows that during the thvee nea- 
sons ia whidi the nights aie short the £u*ms or 
dotuurSf established ateight or ten leagues' distaaoe 
&om the mountains, have nothing to fear from this 
animal, who is acc«»tomed to go back to his liir 
at break of day. 

However^ as each tribe has its territory limited, 
there aie but few who can go to so great a dis- 
tance from the dangerous mountains^ so that the 
losses are sustained by certain of the tadbes^ while 
those next them are left in peace. 

At ihe beginning of winter, all the inhabitants 
are obliged to approach the mountains, as much to 
obtain shelter for their flocks as to be able to pro- 
vide themselves with wood. 

It is at this season that the lions, whose appe- 
tites are sharpened by the cold, luxuriate at the 
expense of the tribes ia general. 

In the districts where this dangerous animal is 
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generaUj found, the Aisba, too lazjto work tbem- 
selres^ make the Eabyles come^ and for a very 
moderate sum dig a ditch^ upwards of ten yards in 
depths and from four to five yards broad^ shaped 
like a wett^ and narrower at the orifice than at the 
base. This ditch is always dug in the middle of 
the site to be occupied by the douar^ during the 
winter season. The tents are set up in a circular 
form around the ditch — the ditch, however, being 
always at a certain distance from, and on higher 
ground than, the centre of the circle. 

The douar having been surrounded by a hedge, 
two o«r three yards high, the ditch beeomes con- 
cealed altogether from the outside. In order that 
the cattle may not fall into the ditch during the 
night, care is taken to hem it in from the lower 
ground with a round hedge, which extends to the 
tents on either side. 

At the approach of night the flocks and herds 
are driven in, and the keepers take care to plaee 
them as near as possible to the ditch, from which; 
as we have before said, they are protected by the 
hedge below it. 

The lion, who for his greater convenience always 

clears the exterior hedge firom the high ground, 

. approaches the douar, hears the noise of the cattle, 

* Dotiar cannot be translated either into English or French. 
It it a eollectimi of tents, varying from ten to twenty. 
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at the same time recognising their presence by his 
scent — for he is now only a few yards' distance 
from them — takes a springs and falls roaring into 
the ditch, where he will be insulted and mutilated : 
he, the emblem of strength and courage, whose 
imposing voice caused alike the mountain and 
the plain to tremble, will die a miserable deaths 
assassinated by cowards, by women, and by chil- 
dren. 

As he clears the hedge, the sleeping keepers are 
trampled under foot by the frightened herd, and 
a moment afterwards the douar rises en masse. 

The women utter shrieks of joy, the men fire off 
their guns to announce the event to the neighbour- 
ing douars ; children and dogs make a demoniacal 
hubbub j the universal joy almost reaches delirium, 
and every one takes part in it, because every one 
has some private loss to avenge. 

Whatever be the hour of the night, there is an 
end to sleep. 

Fires are lighted, the men slaughter the sheep, 
the women prepare the cotiscoitssou — there will he 
feasting until day. 

During this period the lion, who has at first made 
some prodigious bounds in order to escape from 
*"0 ditch has at length become resigned. 

He hears all the noise, all those voices ; he has 
^^derstood that he is lost, that he will die a shame- 
^«1 death, unable to defend himself; but he will 
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receive the insults and the bullets without a coni- 
plaint and without a shudder. 

Before dawn the Arabs £rom the neighbourhood, 
summoned by the report of the guns, arrive in 
numbers, lest they should lose a portion of the 
spectacle to which they have been summoned. 

They, are accompanied by their wives, children, 
and dogs. 

It is so pleasant to see the sufferings of an enemy 
from whom there is no longer anything to fear, 
and who may be at length struck with impimity ! 

The most remarkable thing in these cases is, 
that the women and children, but the women above 
all, are the most inveterate and the most cruel. 

Does this proceed fix)m the barbarity of the Arab 
women, or from a. sense of weakness natural to 
women? I cannot say. But I am pleased to 
think that our French ladies would act very dif- 
ferently, and I hope that some would be found 
among them who would implore mercy for the 
lion, if only to see him attacked on coming out of 
the ditch; but in that case openly, loyally, and 
face to face. 

In the meanwhile the day, so impatiently looked 
for, arrives, and the boldest men remove the 
hedge which surrounds the lower side of the ditch, 
so as to see the lion at a closer distance, and to 
judge of the animal's sex and strength. 

As the harm he has done has be^n in propor- 
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tion to his strength^ his punishment mnst be ibe 
same. 

If it be a lioness^ or a yotmg lion^ the first 
persons who get a view retire with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

But if it be a male lion^ foil grown and with si 
complete mane^ then the gestures are frantic; 
every one rushes forward^ the news spreads frtnil 
mouth to mouthy and the spectators who are at 
the edge of the ditch must stand firm^ so as not 
to be precipitated into it by the impatient erowd 
behind. 

After the general curiosity has been satisfied, 
and every one has hurled his stone and his impre^ 
cations at the noble animal^ the men approach with 
their guns^ and fire upon him until he gives no 
sign whatever of life. 

Generdly^ after he has received some ten bullets 
without moving and without complainings the lion 
raises majestically his magnificent head to cast a 
look of contempt upon the Arabs, who have now 
aimed their last shots at him, and then lies down 
to die. ^ 

Long afterwards, when they are quite sure that 
he is dead, some of the men let themselves down 
into the ditch by means of cords, taking with them 
a net strong enough to support the weight of the 
lion— and the male, when full grown, does not 
weigh less than six hundred pounds. 
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Hopes are fastened to a wiBdlass wliieh is pre- 
pared for thift special purpose^ and fastened into 
the ground outside the ditch. The stronger men 
of the party woik at it, and hoist up the carcase of 
the lion, together with the men who have gone 
down into the ditch. 

After this operation (always reiry long) has been 
tesminsied, the mothers take each a small piece of 
the animal^s heart, and gire it thc&r male children 
to eat, in order to render them (|trong and cou- 
rageons. 

They take away as much as possible of the mane, 
in order to make amulets of it, which are sopposed 
to hare the same effect. Then, when the skin has 
been removed and the flesh divided, each family 
goes back to its req)ectiye douar, wh^re, in the 
evening, beneath the tents, the event of the day 
will for a long time be the favourite story with 
every one« 

After the ditch I must speak of the ambnsh or 
melbeda. 

Here are two kinds of melbeda-^the ambnsh 
under ground, and the ambush in the tree. 

In the first a hole is dug, about a yard deep 
and three or four wide. After placing trunks of 
trees over it, and covering them with heavy stones, 
the whole is strewed over with the earth dug out 
of the ground, except in a few places on one side, 
where holes are left for the men to shoot through. 
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and an opening on the other, which forms the door 
to the cavern^ and which is closed from the inside 
by means of a piece of rock. 

Ambushes of this kind are constructed on the 
edge of some path which the lion frequents. 

As it would be difficult to hit the animal while 
in motion^ the Arabs generally kill a boar, and 
place the carcase in the path opponte the loop- 
holes. When the lion stops to examine the boar^i 
fleshy the men in the ambush all fire at once. 

It seldom happens that the animal is brought 
down. 

G^nerally^ after receiving several bullets, he 
bounds in the direction of the ambush, over which 
he passes without suspecting that the enemy is oon^^ 
cealed beneath him. Then, after having worn out 
his strength in furious bounds in every direction, 
he makes for the nearest wood and disappears. 

Sometimes the Arabs who have lain in ambush 
for the lion call upon the tribe to follow him by 
the traces of his blood, and kill him. But as in 
this case there is always some casualty, they 
generally give up the pursuit, and let him either 
get cured of the wounds which he has received, or 
die quietly in his lair. 

The ambush in the tree is arranged in the same 
way as the other, with the exception, of course, 
of the stones and earth. These are replaced by 
branches, which entirely conceal the men who fire. 
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A tree in the immediate viciDity of a path is 
chofien^ and the men hide themselves in the mid- 
dle of it. 

ThiBse two sorts of ambushes are generally kept 
up from one year to another^ and are made use of 
by several generations. It happens however, some- 
times, that when a lion has killed an ox or a horse 
in the neighbourhood of a douar, the Arabs con- 
struct a melbeda in all haste, so as to kill the ani- 
mal in case of his coming back the following night. 
In most cases this trouble is taken for nothing ; for 
the lion, too delicate to return to his meal of the 
previous evening, goes in quest of food to another 
spot, leaving the broken victuals, with a disdain 
which becomes him, to the hyenas, jackals, and 
vultures. 

THE TRIBES WHICH HUNT THE LION. 

In the province of Constantine there are three 
sections of tribes who kill, at their own peril, some 
of the lions who come among them, although they 
nevertheless do "not attend to the prayers of the 
other sections, their neighbours, when they in their 
turn are decimated by one of these animals. 

These sections are the Ouled-meloul, of the 
Heractah; the Ouled-cessi, of the tribe of the 
Segnia ; and the Chegatma, a foreign section es- 
tablished for the last fifty years in the district of 
Ain-Beida. 

As the act of killing a lion is only cou^ageoua vol 
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■o far as the person attaddng it ia ezpoaed to the 
teeth and chiws of the animal^ and as in mj ejea 
the manner in which the Ouled-meloul and the 
Ouled-cessi behaye gives them a great miperianty 
over the Chegatma, I shall npt speak of the latter 
until I have disposed of the two fbrmer. 

The Ouled-meloul muster about eighfy guns. 
The Ouled-cessi are of nearly the same strength. 
When thq arrival of a lion in the vicinity of eitlMr 
of these tribes has been made known, either by the 
destruction of the cattle^ or by his own rooiing^ 
the news is taken from douar to douar, in Bfite of ' 
which, however, the sheep £eQ1 victims to the 
animates voracity for some eight or ten days before 
he is attacked. 

It is only when the ravages committed by the 
lion are beginning to be felt, and that he does not 
appear disposed to quit the place^ that a rendez- 
vous is fixed upon for the hxmtsmen to meet at, 
previously to hunting him down. 

Assemblies of this kind, in which I have often 
taken part, are full of interest for a person who 
understands the language of the natives, and the 
gravity of the oligect with which they have met. 

Instead of inside a beautiful court-yard shaded 
by oaks, or outside a shooting-box (which are the 
most general places of rendezvous for himtsmen 
and sportsmen in France), here the meeting takes 
place around a fire which is lighted at the foot of a 
mountain. 
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Instead a£ handBOsne equipages and brilUaat 
anifiynns, fifty men arme oa foot whose cos- 
tumes all together «re not worth the livery of a 
gamdceeper. 

Each of iktm carries a gun on his shoulder, a 
pistol and a yataghan in his belt^ and^ on arriTing> 
takes his seat by the fijne. 

A dosen dogs, with long eoarie hair and repul- 
me physic^nomies, hang about the sportsmen, 
and, by way of passing tiie time, tear one another 
to pieces, without the masters doing any^iiing to 
prevent them. 

At one of theae meetings I saw a dog throttled 
attd devoured by the otiiers without a single one of 
the Arabs present ooodeseending to quit his plaoe 
itL like assembly; it is true that thisoocurved at 
tile Viosfe xniticai moment, and just ais information 
was being received of two male and fiill-^rowa 
Ikms, whom the ^^ oatlookers ^' had discovered. 1 

The arrival of the men who have been intrusted 
wiill^ the task of 'beating up the wood is always at- 
tended wi<iL m«oh interest. 

If a stag, a wolf, or a wild boar had to be hunted, 
with one bullet they would be soon disposed of. 

I%i8 is to be an affair with an animal whii^ 
unites in itself the strength of forty men, armed 
with teeth and daws, the eflEbct of wMch every 
menih^ of the assembly has been in a position to 
obmrve, and of wfaieh several have hi^ personal 
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experience, when, riddled with bullets and expiriiig, 
the lion, in spite of their eflforts, has still hold to 
the body of one of their relations or friends. 

Although the Arab is not of a demonstratiTe 
disposition, it is easy to judge at this period of the 
valour of each man, and the manner in which he 
will behave during the fight. 

I must do them the justice to say, that etven 
among the youngest — and some of them are beard- 
less — no boasters are found. 

The reason of this is found in the &ct that every 
one has to risk his life, and that those who are 
considered incapable of doing so are excluded from 
the assembly, and stop at home in the douar^ 
where they are made the object of the womea's 
pleasantries, and subsequently of their imprecations, 
if, as generally happens, the lion be not vanquished 
without making a few victims. 

As soon as the men who have reconnoitred the 
animal have made their report as to its sex, age, 
and the situation of its lair (which can be deter- 
mined by the foot-marks), the measures are taken 
for at once attacking it. 

With this view the outlookers retire from the 
assembly in company with some of the old, white- 
bearded fathers of the tribe, who on this occasion 
display aU the energy of their youth. 

After a long deliberation, in which each person 
gives his opinion as to the mode of attack, somo 
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decision is unanimously agreed to, which has then 
only to be executed by the entire assembly without 
further commentary. 

Having flashed and loaded their guns with the 
greatest care, five or six Arabs, chosen from among 
the strongest of the party, are sent up to the crests 
of the mountains, in order to follow every ma- 
noeuvre of the lion, from the first attack until his 
death, and to correspond with their companions 
by means of certain well-known signs, which are 
simple enough to the natives, but enigmatical, 
and indeed incomprehensible, to Europeans who 
do not possess the key to them. 
. When the men of the watch have reached their 
posts of observation, the rest of the band put them- 
selves in motion, preceded by the outlookers, and 
climb the steeps which are to bring them into the 
vicinity of the lion^s lair. 

As the young lions and the lionesses with their 
cubs do not act precisely in the same way as the 
full-grown lions, and as, in order to understand 
these lion hunts thoroughly, it would be necessary 
to have a special account of each, I will suppose 
that a fiill-grown lion has been heard of, he being 
more difficult and dangerous to deal with than the 
younger lions, or even than the lioness with her 
cubs. If in other kinds of sport it be true that 
an animal properly attacked is always taken, it is 
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also true^ in the case of the Uon^ that upcm thii 
manner of the attack much of the auoeesB dependa* 
In turning the lion's position^ the hunter hat, of 
course^ a thousand reaions for aToidiiig iahe rock 
or tree under which the animal may be repomog. 

When the hcmters have auoeeeded in geitiag 
within gunshot of the supposed lair, thejr ^Hum** 
it so as to command it from the high gitound, aiul 
stop directly they oommaod ihe position, obserfing 
throughout their operati<ms the greatest silence. 

As <he lion's sense of hearing is very d^eate^ ik 
sometimes happens that he hears the st^s of the 
hunters, or the rolling of some stone which hm 
been displaced from the side of the mountain. In 
this case he rises and walks in tiie direc^on of 
the sound. If one of the ^'men of the waitch^' 
perceive him^ he takes the skirt of his burnous in 
his right hand, and hoists it brfore him^ whioii 
means^ '^ I see *«»/' 

One of the huntsmen from the gxoup thea 
stands forward^ and puts himself kk communiea* 
tion wit^ him^ shaking his burnous from right to 
left, which signifies, '' Where is he? and Whut is 
he doing?" 

If the lion is still, the ''man of the watdh^^ 
^^ises the skirts of his burnous to his head, theii , 
*^t« them fall, and walks a few steps forward, re- 
peating the same signal, which may be translated 
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by, '^ He is motionless in front of you, and at some 
distance" 

If the lion walks to the right or left;^ the man 
walks in the same direction, shaking his burnous 
either from left to right or from right to left. 

Finally, if the animal proceeds in the direction 
of the hunters, the ^^ man of the watch " places 
himself exactly opposite them, shakes his burnous 
violently, and cries with all his might, " Aou 
likoum ! '' (" Take care ! '') 

At this signal the hunters draw themselves up 
in a line, if possible against a rock, so that their 
position may not be turned. 

Woe to him who has not heard the cry of ^'Aou 
likoum ! " in sufficient time, and has stopped at 
some distance from his comrades. 

As soon as the lion perceives him he will bound 
towards him ; and whatever be the presence of 
mind exhibited by the man, whether he take to 
his heels in order to gain a rock or a tree, or 
whether he wait firmly to fire at the lion point 
blank, he is in either case lost, unless by some 
providential chance his shot kill the lion on the 
spot. 

The tactics of the affair are as simple as possible. 
The thing is, to oppose to the lion's teeth and claws 
an equivalent number of guns; but, in order to 
make the contest equal, it is necessary that these 
guns should act all together, one supporting the 
I. » 
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other^ and that each combatant should be iifacodKiiS^ 
sible to fear^ and ready to sacrifice his life to pMi^/ai 
tect that of his neighbont. 2i 

When the hunters have been able to get togetiM f ] 
with their backs to a rock^ the lion passes majeefi- 
caUy in front of them^ in hopes that his presenee 
will cause dismay in their ranks^ in which caite hk 
leaps upon the disorganized party^ which is pah t6 .. 
flight, leaving one or two in the power of tbb k^ 
enemy. •* ' :t" 

If no one moves, and the lion cannot detedt the ' 
least hesitation among the hunters, he advances 
with suppressed growls to within twenty or thirty 
yards of the guns, which are pointed at him. This 
is the decisive moment. Upon the word of one of 
the oldest of the party each man fires, throws aside 
his gun, and rushes upon the lion with his pistol 
or yataghan. 

To European sportsmen it will appear astonish- 
ing that thirty shots, fired at twenty yards* dis- 
tance, will not always suffice to kill an animal 
which presents its side for a target. This is the 
case, however, six times out of ten. 

The lion is so tenacious of life, that whatever be 
the number of balls which strike him, he does not 
die at once, unless his heart or brain have been 
touched. 

However, if he has been knocked down by the 
shower of bullets, before he can get up all the 
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hiliitert ar6 up^n Wlriy sotoe attofed with t)i8tcfli!i, 
the otheta with W^poUd df steely shooting ^nd 
striking as fkM fts thejr esttij atid l^iatiiig gm^Mlf 
A few stripii of tteit flesh on the daWs of the ex- 
piring lion. 

Thci neat ei* the lion ii^ to death the more dan<- 
gerous it is to approach him. Thus, if. While the 
battle is gtiiiig on, hht befdre he has been wounded, 
he loaches one of the hunters, he contents himself 
with upsetting him, as an obstacle in his Yfftf, and 
the man, if he be covered with a good bttmous, may 
get (tflf with a few scratches of an unimportant 
eharaeter. 

If he has already teceited one (yt more bullets, 
he kills or mutilates the man he happens to get 
hold of; often, indeed, he take^ him in his mouth 
and carries him along, shaking him as he goes, 
until he perceites other htmtets, whom he attacks 
in theit turn. 

But if. When grievously wounded — mortally 
wounded, for instance— he cto get hold of a man, 
he inflictd ott him all the horrible toHrttf fed to which 
the cat subjects the mouse. One of the most 
coui'ageous of the band— generally some relative of 
the unfortunate prifiOfaet — -approaches the lioh 
fflngly^ to &e straight into his brain, for to fite from 
a distance would only be to endanger the life of the 
man. The othe* hunters remfiin about twenty 
yards behind. If the lion^s strength be exhausted. 
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he cnuhes the head of his victim just as ihe 1 
of the gun is being pointed towards his ear. 
he doses his eyes^ and awaits his death. 

But if the animal be still capable of aetioii,.:;j 
hastens to kill the hunter who is in his ppwQi!^^^ 
order to bound upon the rash man who has 
to his assistance. 

As I have shown^ the position of the man ' 
advances to give the coup-de-gr&ce is most 
gerous; for^ as the lion remains lying down 
the body of his victim^ it is impossible to ' 
what state he really is; and although he : 
approached with impimity until the barrel of 
gun is at his very ear^ the hunter^ before he 
time to fire^ may be knocked down and toarni . 
pieces in spite of the guns at only a few yards ^ 
tance. 

The Arabs^ when such a case as the latter \ 
occurs^ generally select one man to fire upon 
lion^ because^ whenever they have appointed mc 
confusion has arisen^ and it has often happ 
that the bullets aimed at the lion have hit the ] 
beneath him. 

Although the man may be a corpse befbse 
last shots are fired^ it is always painful to < 
that he has been struck by his own party, and < 
is often inclined to think that^ if he had not bee^ 
hit by an ill-directed bullet, his life might lia.ye 
been saved. 
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So often has regret been occasioned by occur* 
rences of this kind^ that it has now become the 
general custom to send forward only one man on 
this honourable mission. 

I say honourable^ because the man who accom- 
plishes it with the necessary courage and com- 
posure is, in my opinion, a man capable of exe- 
cuting the highest deeds without shrinking. 

The preceding cases, however, seldom occur when 
one of the men on the watch has signalled to the 
assembled hunters that the lion is advancing to- 
wards them. 

Very often the animal is lying down in his lair, 
which is always a thickly covered spot, where, un- 
less he get up on hearing the hunters approach, it 
is impossible to see him. 

He must then be attacked in his stronghold, 
and taken by assault, as the Arabs say. Whatever 
be the boldness of these men, who face death with 
so much courage, I must say that it is only at the 
last extremity, and when they cannot do otherwise, 
that they decide to attack the lion in his den. 

When they have arrived at the confines of the 
wood in which the animal lies concealed, supposing 
the men of the watch not to have discovered his 
whereabouts, they utter loud cries, mingled with a 
thousand insults, which, in their opinion, must 
force the lion to appear. 

If he pretend to be deaf, they challenge him in 
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a more direct manner^ bj iepding buUebi flying 
about his bead. These mauoeuvxey sometimes la«t 
several hours^ and the longer they are eoutianed 
the greater appears the disindioatioii of the hiiii4 
ters to attack. They know by experience that a 
lion who remains deaf to shouts and shots koowv 
what it all means^ that he has been hunted alreadyj 
and that consequently he will this time wait for bis 
enemies in the thickest part of the forest, and then 
spring upon them. It is easy to ujiderstand that 
such a prospect as this causes some hesitationi 
above all on the part of those who have already 
experienced the effects of the lion's clutches. 

While the Arabs, some sitting down^ the othess 
standing, on the edge of the wood, are discussing 
and shouting in the most violent manner, I will 
invite the reader to accompany me into the lion's 
stronghold. 

Beneath a dark thick arch, formed by wild olive 
trees, entwined closely together, the lion has air- 
ranged several convenient compartments, whidi 
he inhabits in turn, according to the weather and 
season. 

Hither he returns every morning, about day^ 
break, from his nocturnal excursions, to sleep and 
to digest the prey which he has devoured during 
the night. 

Before the arrival of the hunters, the lion, curled 
up like a cat, has been ei^oying a profound sleep. 
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4-t the &i»t sound wbich meetA his ear he opens 
his eyesj without raising his head: as the noise 
becomes louder he stretches himself out on his fore 
paws to listen. 

At the ^first ^^hourrah^^ of the hunters, he 
jumps up as if moyed by a spring, and, after 
sha]dng his mane Tigproudy, replies by a terrible 
roar to thd shouts of the imprudent persons who 
have ventured to disturb his rest. At the first 
report which echoes through the woods, at the 
hissing of the first bullet which glances off from 
one brsimh tq another among the trees surround- 
ing his habitation, the lion rushes furiously out 
of his den to eiq^lore the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

The shouts, the shrieks, the threats of the Arabs 
reach his ear, and he pauses to listen, trembling 
with anger and impatience. A nervous movement, 
which runs through his entire body, expresses 
what the noble animal experiences before the con- 
flict. He remembers that one day, at the same 
hour, his sle^ was troubled by similar shouts, and 
that, too impatient to correct the insolence of those 
who had dared to attack his stronghold, he rushed 
forth, and met with' a shower of bullets, which per- 
forated his body. 

So that, whatever provocation he may receive, 
he will restrain himself until the proper moment 
has arrived. He walks in an agitated manner 
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round his kir^ now pausing to listen^ now raiBtng 
himself up on his hind l^s against a tree^ which 
he entwines with his powerful paws^ and mutilates 
with his teeth and claws^ as if it were a living 
enemy. 

This is what is going on in the wood while the 
hunters^ certain now that the lion will not come 
out^ have opened a council in order to decide whe* 
ther they shall attack or retreat. I must say at 
once that the party seldom breaks up without at 
least one attack being made^ if only to avoid the 
raillery of the women^ and to save the honour of 
the expedition^ by having one of the party either 
killed or wounded^ which is always sufficient to 
justify a retreat. 

In councils of this kind the old men^ as might 
be expected^ are much more prudent than the 
young. 

I remember an incident^ in illustration of thisi 
which occurred in February, 1850, when I was 
invited by the Ouled-cessi to hunt two lions who 
had established themselves in their territory. 

Hearing they were about to hunt with a French- 
man who killed lions entirely by himself, all the 
members of the tribe had arrived, in accordance 
with the invitation addressed to them. 

The lions were concealed beneath a little cluster 
of trees, through which we could see them from 
time to time while the council was being held. 
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Although I had resolved beforehand not to ac- 
cept the assistance of the Ouled-cessi in the attack^ 
I was very glad the council took place^ for the sake 
of witnessing such a things and also because I 
wished to show them what could be effected by the 
will of a dog of a Christian. 

Before sending them to the post of observation 
which I destined for them when I wished to be 
left alone^ I allowed the discussion. to be opened^ 
and the old men to commence speakings as if I 
intended to act in concert with them. 

The discussion was long and very noisy. The 
old men wished me to go in fronts at two or three 
paces before the main body^ which was to be 
formed in one line^ the men standing shoulder to 
shoulder together. The young men^ indignant at 
this proposition^ wished to go firsts placing me 
between them and the old men^ who would thus 
form a reserve in case of the lidns making a hole 
in the first rank. 

While the debate was for a moment interrupted 
by a laughable incident which diverted the at- 
tention of the company from the lions^ I remarked 
by my side an old man and his son — a youth of 
from fifteen to sixteen^ who alone took no part in 
the mirth of the assembly. 

*'My son/^ said the father, ''you know you are 
my (mly child, that I am getting old, and that if 
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any migfbrtime happened to you I should di9 of 
grief/' 

'^ Am I not a man? " replied the youth* 

"Ye9f you are a man/' returned the pmsnty 
^^ and I am proud that you are of my blood. But 
your brother also was a uian, and neYertheless he 
was killed here last year in this very mountain^ 
and I was present^ I his father^ and could do 
nothing to save him. The lion is tenrible^ my 
child. When he charges he is terrible. The eye 
of man becomes troubled in looking at that of the 
lion^ his hand trembles because his heart beats too 
fast, and even if the shot be well aimed^ in spite of 
the agitation of the eye and the hearty it wounds 
but does not kill the animal^ for it takes many 
balls to kill one lion?'' 

" But^ my dear father^ if you did not wi^ me to 
bum a cartridge to-day^ why did you consent to 
bring me to the assembly^ from which I cannot 
retire at present," 

f' I permitted you to come, first of all because I 
did not know that we should have two lions in* 
stead of one^ which makes the day doubly dan* 
gerous^ and also because you have long wanted to 
see the lipU'-killer^ and I knew that the tribe bad 
taken up arms in order to meet him. Stop/' 
continued the old man^ '^ there he is close to you ; 
look at him now as much as you please^ so that you 



p^y b^ «ble to tell yp^r mother and the people at 
^ba dpuair ]qrl»at he iu like; tben^ wfaeu you have 
s^^n hisfi »^M(neaiiy we wi}l go away/^ At theae 
W(»*d^ '^we will go away/' the youth replied in a 
deliberate tone ; ^^ Yqu go away, father, Jf you 
I]](e, but I mnit stop; for if be saw me going 
away he would think I waa afraid ; a^d I wiah to 
phow him that I am a child of the Cesai/' 

The father, seeing that the child's resolution 
^uld not be shaken, tried other means. 5^ Come,'' 
aaid he> ■■ you hav^ wished me fo|r a long while to 
buy you thftt mare. Well, to-morjx)TNr I prcmuse 
yott shall have it/' 

^^What would be the use of the mare to m^/^ 
i?eplied the young man, haughtily, ^^ if, as I went 
by on it people said, 'What a pity so fine m 
ammal should be ridden by so timid a man ? ' " 

f^ Well/' added the old man, aa a last resouroe, 
'^ besides the mare you shall have the girl you are 
ao fond of for a vife." 

This temptation shook the young mau's deter*^ 
mination for an instant, but his hesitation was not 
long, auid, drawing himself up with a grave and 
haughty air— 

*^ Father," said he, "you know that in our 
country, and above all in our tribe, women despise 
a man who is only one in outward appearance. If 
I am of the tribe of the Ouled-cessi, and your son, 
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the woman I love, and who is to be my wifie, 
must esteem him who is to be everything to her ; 
she must be proud of him. This is all I can say, 
father. If you will not let me take part in the 
hunt to-day, if you force me to pass for a coward 
in the eyes of ev^ry one, not only will I refuse 
the mare and the girl, but I must quit your tent 
and go away to hide my shame far firom the eyes 
of my tribe/' 

Whether it proceed from the education of these 
semi-savages, or from the circumstances among 
which they live, I think the reader will agree with 
me that such courage on the part of a beardless 
young man is a fine trait, and that, when the hunt 
is a dangerous one, the company of such a person 
is not to be despised. 

I put an end to the scene by assuring the &- 
ther that there would be no fatal termination to the 
day, and by complimenting the son on his courage. 
Then I informed the assembly of the decision I had 
taken, and invited the young man to stand by me 
and hold my second carbine, by doing which he 
was sure to gain a certain amount of consideration. 
The Arabs had scarcely left the scene of discussion 
for the post of observation which I had assigned to 
them, when one of the two lions came out of the 
thicket and advanced towards me. The second 
one followed him at a distance of about fifty paces. 
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I was seated on a rock which commanded the 
position^ and which was reached by a series of 
ledges. 

The Arab was by my side; I loaded my Devisme* 
carbine and cocked it ; I also cocked the other car- 
bine^ and left it in the hands of the young man^ 
telling him not to give it to me until I had dis- 
charged both my barrels. 

The first lion^ having leaped on to the lower 
ridge of the rock^ halted. I was about to press 
the trigger^ when he turned towards his com- 
panion. 

This movement presented his right shoulder to 
me so completely that I did not hesitate. 

I fired, and he fell with a roar ; made an effort 
to rise, and again fell. He had both shoulders 
broken. 

The second lion was already at the foot of the 
rock, with his tail flying in the air. He received 
the first shot a little at the back of the shoulder, at 
about ten yards distance firom his companion ; he 
fell, rose again, and with an immense bound 
reached the very rock where I was standing. 

To take the carbine &om the hands of the Arab, 
aim at the lion^s temple, fire, and kiQ him at four 
yards distance was, thanks to St. Hubert, my 
patron saint, the work of less time than it takes me 
to describe it. 

* De?isme is a celebrated Parisian gunsmith. 
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The toup-de-grAce was giyen to ifae fifst a&imal^ 
and all was orer. 

And now, without any further digression, IW tA 
go back to the council, Which we stipi>osed to be 
discussing as to how they should attack the Hoit hi 
his lair. 

After numerous words and gestures, which end in 
nothing, the old men are always influenced by the 
young, and it is decided that they shall attftck at 
once, and the best way they can. 

Each man takes o£F his burnotis, which he hangit 
up on a tree, and his shoes, if he happen to have 
anyj and the entire band, clothed only in their 
shirts, which come down to their knees, enter thfc 
wood by an opening through which the Hon ap- 
pears to have passed. 

It is essential to follow the foot-prints df th^ 
lion without losing sight of thetn fbr an instant^ 
so as to keep the animal always in front. 

As the thickness of the wood is such thai tt^6 
men cannot walk together through it, the head (tf 
the column is generally taken by sotne hair-brained 
young ffelldW who finds himself for the firist time 
at Such an entertainment, and cannot be prevented 
£rdm e:tpbding himself. 

Whenever they arrive at an open pladfe in the 
wood, the hunters take advantage of it to re- 
assemble and form in a line, when they again 
challenge the lion to battle^ heaping upon him all 



&i€ modt offdiisite e|iithets of fhe Musmiltnan 
vocabulary. The noble aliimal, in order to harfe k 
sBtote certain Ydngeance fat ih^e mi5til% goesf far- 
ther back into the iTOOd, and ttki^ thei*l$ qtrietly 
nhtil thfe moment for action has ilfrived. 

The party contintie their mardh, ledMs b^iftnfe 
bjr the yonng man^ irho Stops snddenly, and »ay« to 
those if^ho are! following him> " The Hon is not by 
himself, for here arfe the stejAi of another lion, 
who appears to m6 to be larger thto the one ire 
are following/^ ♦ 

At the same time one of the outlookers adranceii, 
and decides that the tracks are the same, but that 
the lion has left his nsnal habitation; that he has 
come to the point at which they aife stop^ting, 
kad has sought another testing ^la^. In fact, 
ihei^e is a cross roitd, snd it is difflcnit to know 
which way the aniinal has gone. Oii^ ledds to 
the right, the other to the left, which one has he 
taken? 

It is dtfficmlt to decide, for both paths are s6 
newly trodden that the animal must have been at 
the junction the itioment before the arrival of the 
hunters. 

The situation is a dangerotts one, and the party 
go back to the open space in order to deliberate, 
while a few of them keep a vigilant watch. 

To begin with, the old men suggest a retreat 
promising to return the next day with some learned 
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man^ some marabout^'i^ who will conjure away the 
lion and firee the country from him. 

Others propose lighting a fire at the entragfto 
of the wood^ in order to collect reinforcements. 

However, the majority are in favour of the 
attack, ^^ discuss the mode of making it. Are 
they all to follow the same track, or divide them- 
selves into two parties ? After having examined the 
different chances of success belonging to the two 
methods, the council adopts the latter, and they all 
rise to proceed to tha formation of two bodies of 
attack. 

This operation is as curious as it is ill-conceived. 

Instead of dividing the attacking party into two 
equal bodies, and putting a certain number of 
vigorous and skilful men into each, as we should 
do, the Arabs divide themselves by douar, by tent, 
and by family, so that if there were thirty men 
present altogether in one group, there would be 
twenty guns, while the other would only have half 
the number, and yet the ten men, in spite of their 
inferiority in number, and sometimes also in courage, 
might nevertheless be stronger than the twenty 
others, from being brothers, cousins, and near rela- 
tives, each one of whom could rely upon the other 
in the moment of danger. 

The two bands once formed, proceed together to 

* A wise man, or magician. 
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the junction of the paths^ each promising to come 
to the support of the other at the first shout^ or 
the first shot. Each party follows the track of the 
animal silently, stopping erery now and then to 
oonsult and listen. 

After proceeding some distance, the right band 
come to a tree, the trunk of which has been, as it 
were, ploughed up by the claws of the lion. 

The whole party come at once to a halt, in order 
to communicate with one another, and perhaps also 
to give the left band time to attack the lion if they 
have met hiiir; or to come back if they have lost the 
tracki 

But the left band continue their march bravely 
and without the least hesitation ; for at their head 
ii a strange who has just joined them — the Cele- 
brated Abdallah, who has only heard of the hunt 
at the last moment — this giant, who is always fore- 
most in the attack,* who, when a man has been 
thrown to the ground by the lion, is always on the 
spot to liberate him or avenge him ; he who, when 
other men desert and a panic takes place, remains 
always at his post ; he, finally, who after having 
fired all his shots and broken the blade of his 
yataghan on the head of a dying lion who was 
grasping a man in his clutches, has been seen to 
rush on the animal without the l^ast hesitation, 
entwine him in his powerful arms, Inte him, and 
allow himself to be lacerated and mutilated, until 
I. ^ 
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at last the animal received a bullet in the ear, be- 
tween himself and the body of his friend. 

Since I am speaking of episodes in huntings and 
am mentioning a man who can be taken as the 
model of the knight without fear^ if not without 
reproach, the reader must allow me to make him 
acquainted with an instance of pride on the part 
of my friend, who was as poor as Job, but proud 
of his real worth — of what he had done and of what 
he felt himself capable of doing. 

It was in the month of May, 1852, The troops 
of the province of Constantine were engaged in 

an expedition, under the orders of General M r 

M , when an insurrection broke out in several 

places. 

General A was sent away from the main body 

with a few battalions, in order to stop the prepress 
of the insurrection, and to chastise the rebelliouB 
tribes. I was attached to this general, in order, 
under his command, to look after the Arabs. 
After five days^ march we arrived at the foot o£ a 
mountain in the district of the Haractah, which is 
called Sidi Reghis, and has the honour to be inha- 
bited by Abdallah, the charcoal man. 

As it was early, the general, who is one of the 
best and most ardent sportsmen of my acquaint- 
ance, expressed a desire to have a little shooting in 
the neighbourhood of the- bivouac, I spoke to him 
of Abdallah, and asked whether h^ would like to 
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have him for a guide. Directly afterwards a man 
on horseback was sent to the mountain^ and brought 
back Abdallah ftdly equipped. 

After the customary salutations^ I asked him if 
there were many hares in the neighbourhood. At 
this question he looked at me with an air of asto- 
nishment^ and^ turning his back to me^ walked to- 
wards a group of Arabs^ who were squatting down 
near my tent. He soon returned^ followed by one 
of them. 

'♦Here/' said he/pointing to the man, with a 
look of proud disdain, ''here is one of your haire 
men!* 

"But yourself/' I said, somewhat annoyed at 
what he had just done, " you belong to the same 
place, and must know where hares are to be found.'' 

" I dwell in the mountains, and the hare dwells 
in the plain," he replied abruptly and in the same 
tone, 

" You know, then, that there are hares in the 
plain?" I added. 

"All that T can tell you is, that I only go down 
at night, either to see my mistress or to add an- 
other sheep to my flock : and if I meet with any 
animals in my path, they are certainly not hares." 

As I was anxious to introduce him to the gene- 
nd, that he might act as his guide, I stopped this 
eonversation at once, and took him into my tent. 

Once there, we began to talk of lions^ and when 
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he appeared in a suitable state to listen to me^ I 
told him what I wished him to do. I must oonfess 
that he only consented with regret, and that, in 
order not to compromise his reputationj he ma- 
naged so well that the general, who was in the 
habit of ooming home with his bag full of game, 
returned that day with it empty. 

I have not seen Abdallah since that time ; but 
at the end of last July, in returning from an ex* 
cursion into the south, I stopped for a minute with 
the cheik of his section, and learned from him that 
in the course of the winter Abdallah had once 
more saved the life of one of the tribe, and had 
got the man off with the loss of only (me leg. 

But while we are speaking of him and his pitowess, 
the leader of the band, whom we left marching 
resolutely along the lions' track, has arrived at 
its termination. 

A terrible roar proceeds from the wood at a few 
paces distance^ 

" On the' ground ! '^ says a voice worthy of com* 
manding an army. '^ On the ground, children of 
the Cessi ! remember that you are men, and that 
I am with you.^' 

Im\nediately the band crouch together on the 
^ound, grouping themselves as well as they can 
around their leader^ and waiting with their guns 
to their shoulders until the lion makes his way 
through the wood and approadies them* 
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It is a solemn moment. The hunters are only 
' separated from the lion by an interval of a tew 
liafies^ and yet they do not see one another. 

The lion has stooped down like a eat^ in order to 
take a better springs and to be more secure firom 
bullets. 

The men are sittings lyi&g> or kneeling down^ so 
close together that they might all be covered with 
one burnous. Suddenly one of the hunters makea 
a sign with his hand^ which means, ''I see him.'' 
Hit neighbour foUows the direction of the hand* 
and repeats the signal. The whole party press for* 
ward to see the lion, and to fire at him all at once. 

Unhappily it is too late. The lion, finding he is 
discovered, falls on the band, crunches the head 
• of one, deprives another of his eye, lacerates the 
shoulder of a third, and disappears with a bound 
back into the wood, without giving time for a shot 
to be fired. 

Then the most deafening cries are raised ; such 
a hubbub is produced that nothing can be heard ; 
every one accuses his neighbour of being the cause 
of the catastrophe, and the unhappy wretch who 
hai seen the lion first, if he has been neither killed 
nor wounded, is overwhelmed with abuse as if he 
had said to the lion, '^Come on; this is just the 
.. time.'' 

In the meanwhile the right body cannot, without 
\ disj^ce, stop away any longer, and the men ac- 
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ooTdingly wend ttieii^ way along towards the scene 
of. the disaster. 

A survey is made of the state of affairs ; the list 
is '^ one dead and two wounded/' 

It is too bad^ and things cannot tod thus. Wlmty 
without having fired a shot I They must haye their 
revenge ! Where is he ? And so the excitement 
goes on increasing until the warnings of the old 
men are no longer attended to. 

All very fine, my friends ; you will not have to 
go far to find him, for he is coming back at full 
charge. 

You have shouted too loudly, you have affected 
his nerves ; so much the worse for you : the day 
has begun in an unfortunate manner, and will end 
in a still more unfortunate manner yet. 

Indeed the lion, irritated at the noise, and ex- 
cited by the blood which he has just shed, returns 
across the wood, roaring, breakings upsetting every- 
thing in his way, and with uplifted head and open 
mouth falls upon the band, who this time are not 
taken by surprise, and receive him with their shots 
fired point blank. 

The lion, riddled with balls, drops down in the 
middle of the party, and seizes with his mouth and 
claws everything within reach, biting and tearing 
away until he expires from his previous wounds, or 
receives one more bullet for his caup-de-grdce. 

After the death of the lion, the total amount of 
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casualties among th^men is ascertained, and turns 
out to be ''two killed and four wounded — two 
dangerously/^ 

With us the day would be looked upon as an 
unfortunate one. We should think more of the 
killed and wounded than of the lion ; but with the 
Arabs it is different. Except the near relatives of 
the yictims, no one pays any attention to them. 

After having dragged the wounded persons into 
a comer, and propped them up somewhere in the 
vicinity of the dead, one or two of the party are 
sent to the nearest douar in order to get mules to 
carry them home. Then knives are drawn, and the 
Arabs conmience skinning the animal, shouting 
during the entire operation, and narrating to one 
another a hundred times the adventures of the day. 

As soon as the operation is concluded, and the 
mules have arrived, the hunters go down into the 
plain in the following order : — at the head walks 
the man who has given the lion the coup-de-grace, 
covered with the skin : next to him come the three 
mules. The first mule carries two of the wounded, 
who sit astride on the animal, one before the other ; 
the second and third mules bear the two other 
wounded men, each of whom holds in his arms one 
of the victims, whom he carries before him astride 
like himself. 

The body of the lion, divided into quarters, fcnrms 
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the centre of the cortige, and is carried on l»anohe8 
of trees^ which are lopped off for the pnrpose« 

When they arrive at the spot at which they miisi 
separate to gain their respective douara^ the hunters 
are received in the midst of exclamations of joy ' 
and grief, by a crowd of men, women, and ehil» 
dren, who have come towards them from all 
quarters. 

The men mix with the band of hunters, and 
hear all the details of the afihir ; the women weep 
or rejoice, according as those who are dear to them 
are dead, wounded, or safe and sound ; the chiU 
dren, in spite of their terror, surround the maa 
who is covered with the skin, and who walks about 
on all fours among the assembled persons, uttering 
loud roars. Then when every one is hoarse from 
speaking, shouting, sobbing, or roaring, the party 
separates to begin again at the first opp(»tunity. 

That is how Hon hunting takes place, or rather 
did take place, among the Ouled-meloul and the 
Ouled-cessi. 

Let me explain myself. 

Before the taking of Algiers— that is to say, at 
the period when what is now called French AfricA 
was in the power of the Turks, the beys of Constaui^ 
tine used to exempt these two sections from taxa- 
tion, and from other dues which fell heavily on the 
*e8t of the tribes. 
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Besides this, they paid for the skins liberally, and 
in proportion to the number of men saerifioed in 
obtaining them. These skins used to be sent to 
the pachas of Algiers, who forwarded them to the 
sultan. 

Sinee we have ooenj^d this country, the chiefs 
of th^ two sections have in vain called the atten* 
tion of the French authorities to the reasons which 
exempted them from imposts : they have had to 
pay their rates and taxes like the other tribes. 

Besides this, when either one of these sections 
has offered the representatives of govemmenl} 
the skin of a lion which they have just killed, 
the administrators, seeing nothing but the mere 
skin, without reflecting what it may have cost those 
who bring it, have given the ridiculous reward of 
fifty francs, as allowed by the state, telling the 
hunters to dispose as they thought best of theiv 
proffsred gift. 

Then the hunters, hurt at being treated as deal« 
ers in skins, and estimating their blood at a higher 
value, have left the skin at the place, have laid it 
down, without a word, without a gesture have gone 
back proudly to their tents, and stowed away their 
guns in their cases. 

It is only at rare intervals, and when they have 
personally much to suffer from the ravages of a Ucm 
among their flocks, that the Ouled-meloul .and the 
Ouled-cessi now decide to attack one. 
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Several times daring the last two or three years 
they have come to fetch me from Constantine ; and 
when they have not found me, have allowed their 
flocks to be decimated during an entire month, n^^ 
ther than take up arms. 

I neither approve nor blame the conduct of the 
French authorities towards these two sections; but 
I think I may be permitted, in a book on lion hunt- 
ing, to point out to the sporting world, to whieh I 
address myself, the many points in the disposition 
of these men which are really deserving of sym- 
pathy. 

Let us now speak of the Chegatma — the third 
section — about whom there is not much to say, al* 
though they formerly enjoyed the same privileges 
as the elder sections. 

The Chegatma form a little section which has 
detached itself from a Tunisian tribe of the same 
name. They arrived in their present district some 
forty years since, in the retinue of a bey of Tunis, 
who laid siege to Constantine. 

When the cheik of this section calls his men to 
arms, he can collect about a hundred guns. 

The ceremonies which precede the attack are the 
same with the Chegatma as with the Ouled-cessi 
and the Ouled-meloul. The hunters are always 
called together by means of a fire, and the fire is 
always lighted by the men who have explored the 
wood. 
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Wheh the animal has been turned^ the hunters 
surround him prudently and without noise^ and 
climb up the pines or oaks with which the three 
mountains are covered. 

Every one being at his post, shouts are raised on 
all sides ; and if the lion does not show himself, a 
few shots are fired. 

The animal, accustomed to deal with men and 
not with squirrels, and thinkii^, from the cries he 
has heard on every side, that the Arabs are sepa- 
rated, quits his retreat, and, with his eye glancing 
around, his ear low and quivering, and his tail 
stretched out, walks softly in the direction of some 
bawler, whom he intends to separate from the rest 
of the party. 

Suddenly he hears close to him the sound pro- 
duced by a gun which misses fire. Without taking 
another step he crouches down and sounds with 
his piercing eye every bush, every stone capable of 
concealing a man. 

At the same moment his sight is obscured by a 
cloud of smoke, his ears are deafened by detona- 
tions and shouts in rapid succession ; his body qui- 
vers, leaps, and writhes like that of a serpent be- 
neath the bullets which pierce him. 

While he is lashing himself furiously against the 
trees of the wood, the hunters, inspired by the 
safety of their position, overwhelm him with bul- 
lets and abuse, until perceiving one of them, the 
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lion nitlies against the tree wUoh protects the man 
from his anger^ and is killed at its foot. 

Unless in the case — a very rare one — ^in which 
an imprudent hunter has chosen a position not 
sufSdently elevated^ the Chegatma dispose of their 
lions in the manner I have described^ that is to 
say, without the least difficulty. 

As is seen from the above, this mode of attacking 
the lion is quite devoid of interest. Accordingly 
the Chq^tma are fkr from enjoying the popnlarity 
and esteem which the Ouled-meloul and the Ouledi. 
cessi have generally obtained. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PANTHi5& fiUNtlNO. 

The panther is found in tiie three proyinces of 
French Afirioa^ between the sea-coast and the ranges 
of hills^ but nearer the former than the latter. 
There are two Tarieties of the panther, similaf as 
to the hide^ but differing as regards siae. 

The larger kind is of about the size of a two-year 
old lioness : the other is a third smaller* This 
animal has all the habits and cunning of the cat. 
Its disposition differs essentially from that of the 
lion, to which, in the first instance, it appears to 
bear some resemblance.* 

While the lion proTides itself at the expense of 
the inhabitants, the panther Uyes upon the animals 
which it hunts down. 

The lion goes down into the plain and boldly 
seises an ox or a horse for its supper. The panther* 
is afraid of leaving the wood even during the night ; 
and if it has been unable to surprise either a Irild 
boar, a jackal, or a hare, it will put up with a par- 
tridge, cnr a rabbit. 
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The Toice of the lion can only be compared to 
thunder ; that of the panther resembles in a striking 
manner the bray of the mule. 

This reminds me of a hunting episode^ which ena- 
bled me to study the cry of thi% animal, and com- 
pare it with that of other wild beasts. 

It was the 16th of July^ 1845. I had been sum- 
moned by the inhabitants of Mahouna (district of 
Ghelma) to free them from a family of lions, who 
had taken up their summer quarters with them^ 
and were abusing the rights of hospitality. 

On my arrival in their district I received all the 
necessary information about their unwelcome 
guests^ and ascertained that ev^ry night they came 
to quench their thirst in the waters of the Oued- 
Cherfc 

I repaired immediately to the banks of the river^ 
where I foimd not only the footprints of the ani- 
mals on the sand^ but also their place of egress and 
ingress from and to the wood. The family was a 
large one^ consisting of a father, mother/ and three 
children, who were nearly full grown. I was stand- 
ing near the brook, in the midst of a. dozen Arabs 
who had accompanied me. The track of the lions 
was at a few steps distance. 

According to the natives, the lion's lair was in 
an impenetrable stronghold a little to the side. 

Old Taieb, the chief of the tribe, came to mei, 
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took me by the arm^ and pointing to the foot 
prints on the sand^ said^ ^^ They are too many; 
Let us go/' 

At this period, I had already passed more than 
a hundred nights alone and without shelter in the 
open air : at one time seated in a ravine frequented 
by lions; at another, beatii^ through paths which 
were scarcely indicated in the thickness of the 
wood. 

I had met troops of marauders and lions, and by 
the help of Heaven, and my patron, St. Hubert, I 
had always got off without injury. 

Experience, however, had taught me that two 
balls seldom sufficed to kill a full-grown lion, and 
whenever I commenced a campaign I remembered, 
in spite of myself, certain nights which had seemed 
inordinately long, either because I had been sur- 
prised by fear, which made my hand tremble when 
it should have been firm, or because an ill-timed 
storm had concealed all surrounding objects from 
my sight for entire hours, and this at the very 
moment when the roaring of the lion was alter- 
nating with that of the thunder, and when the 
animal was so dose to me that I would have given 
half my blood if the flashes had only lasted double 
the time, so as to enable me to take aim. 

The old ch^ik insisted at first on my returning 
to the douar, and when at last he went away, I 
could not 4isduadQ him from leaving several men 
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with me^ who, judging from their appearance, were 
but little anxious to remain. 

Before departing, he made me promise that 
directly I had killed the lions I wonld light a large 
fire, which he at once set about preparing. I at 
once consented to the wish of Taieb, and in an 
instant im enormous pile was raised, and so well 
prepared, that a single match was all that was 
necessary to set the whole in a blaze. While the 
seryants of the cheik were arranging the wood with 
an ardour seldom seen among the Arabs, who are 
incarnations of idleness, the chief himself re^ 
mained near me, and said, " If I were certain you 
would not laugh at me, I would give ybu a piece 
of advice.'' '^ The words of an old man,'' I re- 
plied, " are always worthy of respect." 

'' Well, listen, my child ; if the lions (5ome to- 
night, the lard with the large head (the Arabs 
bestow this appellation on the fall-grown lion) will 
come first. Do not mind the others ; the cubs are 
already too big for the mother to occupy herself 
about them, and all of them rely on the fathei'; 
accordingly, look after the lord with the large head. 
Remember that if your hour is come, yoU will be 
eaten by the others, but you will be killed by him/' 

His men called to him at this moment. 

" Gk) forwards," he cried to them. '' I'll follow 
you." 

Then^ aftet casting a scrutinising look around 
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as if he had a confidential communication to make 
to me, he leaned towards my ear^ and said to me 
in a low voice— 

" He has robbed me of my best mare, and ten 
oxen/' 

" Who has robbed you ? '' I said in the same tone. 

" fli?/' replied the cheik, pointing to the side of 
the mountain. 

^^But/' I added impatiently, '' what is the rob- 
ber's name f" 

'^ Tlie lord with the large head/' replied the cheik. 

These last words were uttered in so low a voice 
that I could only hear the last syllables; but I 
guessed the remainder, and could not help laugh- 
ing when I remembered which lion he had recom- 
mended to my care. 

Some minutes after, the cheik had disappeared 
behind the wood, and I remained alone on the 
banks of the Oued-Cherf, looking at the footprints 
of the five lions who had been there the night 
before, the pile prepared in honour of them, and the 
mysterious lair over which the shadows of night 
had thrown an impenetrable veil. I penetrated it, 
however, in imagination, and counted the claws 
and teeth of the lord with the large head, and 
the family imder his protection. 

This gorge of the Mahouna, at the bottom of 
wtich I was standing, is the most picturesque, and 

I. , F 
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Kt the ftftme time the most wild^ that cw possibly 
be seen. 

Let the reader picture to himself two mountains 
each terminating in a pointy their sides intersected 
with deep ravines, and covered with forests of cork 
treesi wild plive trees, and lentiscs. 

Between these two mountains flows the Oued- 
Cherf, whose bed, almost dry in summer^ is literally 
covered with the tracks of animals of every kind, 
while in winter it is unfordable, in consequence of 
the thousand torrents which pour into it. 

To see this gorge from afar, one would think it 
uninhabitable, or at least uninhabited. Several 
families, however, have been bpld enough to esta- 
blish themselves in it at a time when> to escape from 
the authorities and save their lives and property, 
they were obliged to quit the plains for some safer 
retreat. 

In spite of the ravages committed by the lions 
Bimmg their flocks, these families have never 
thought of abaiidaning tbeii* quartersi and each of 
them, calculating annual eicpenses^ puts down '^i» 
much for the lion, so much for the govemmait, 
and so much for ourselves.^' 

The lion's share is always ten times greater than 
that of government^ 

The roads of communication on tiie sides of the 
two mpuntains are so narrow and so bad that in 
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many places a man on foot can searoely pass along 
them without running the risk of breaking his neok« 

The same may be said of the Ibrds across the 
Oued-Oherf and communioating horn one meun* 
tain to the other. The ford by which the lions 
had entered the met, and which I was about to 
guardj waa^ like the others^ nanow and dangerous. 

At this point the Oued-Cherf forms an angle 
which bounds the view on all sidea^ so that the 
place in which I found myself was like the end of a 
funnel^ and so dark that neither sun nor moon— ^ 
a second sun to me — ever lightens it. Sinee that 
night I have passed many others in the open aiiv 
and in equally inhospitable places^ but none ever 
appeared to me so long. Seated near a laurel 
rose which overhung the ford^ I sought with eyes 
and ears the fire of some tent^ the barking of some 
dog in the mountain-r^something^ in fact^ that 
would teU me that I was not alone. 

But all around was dark and silent^ and^ as fer 
as my eye oould penetrate^ there was no sign of 
man. 

I was alone with my gun. 

Meanwhile time wore on^ and the moon^ which 
I had not hoped to see^ so bounded was my hori- 
zon^ began to shed around me a kind of half day- 
light, which I gladly welcomed. 

It w«8 about eleven o'clock^ and I was at last 
sitting, quite astonished with myself finr having 
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waited so long^ when I fancied I heard steps in 
the direction of the wood. 

By degrees the sound became more distinct ; it 
procM^ed^ beyond doubt^ from several large ani- 
mals. 

In a few minutes I perceived several luminous 
points^ of a bright wavering red^ advancing to- 
wards me. 

I now recognized beyond doubt the family of 
lions^ who were coming down the path towards the 
ford^ which I commanded. 

Instead of five I could only discover three ; and 
when they stopped at fifteen paces from the bank 
of the river, I saw that the one in front, although 
of a size and appearance which were more than 
respectable, could not be the lord with the large 
head which had been described to me, and to 
which the cheik had so particularly directed my 
attention. 

There they were all three standing still, and 
watching me with looks of astonishment. Ac- 
cording to my plan of attack, I aimed at the shoul- 
der of the foremost and fired. 

A painful and terrible roar was the reply to my 
shot ; and as soon as the smoke allowed me to see, 
I distinguished two lions walking back with slow 
steps to the wood, while the third, whose shoulders 
were both broken, was coming towards me, drag« 
ging himself along on his stomach. 
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I at once understood that the father and mother 
were not of the party, which I did not regret for a 
single instant. 

Henceforth reassured as to the intentions of 
the two who had been driven back by the fall of 
their brother, I devoted all my attention to the 
latter. 

I had just rammed down my charge^ when, by 
an effort which caused him to utter a prolonged 
cry of pain, he brought himself to within three 
paces of where I was standing, exhibiting to me the 
whole range of his teeth. A second ball sent him, 
like the first, rolling in the bed of the stream. A 
third time he returned to the charge ; and it was 
not until I had discharged a third bullet point 
blank into his eye, that I stretched him lifeless be- 
fore me. 

I have said that at the first shot the lion uttered 
a roar of pain ; at the same moment, and as if it 
had been a witness of what had taken place, a pan- 
ther began to howl with all its might on the left 
bank of the Oued-Cherf. 

At the second shot, when the lion roared again, 
the same howl was repeated, and a similar one re- 
plied to it from a spot lower down the stream. 

In a word, during the whole period of the drama, 
three or four panthers, whose presence I had not 
suspected in these regions, and which I never met 
nor heard afterwM^s, joined in a satanic hubbub of 
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delight at the death of an enemj whom they held 
intettor* 

The lion I had just killed was ahout three jears 
old, fat^ muscular^ and as folly " armed^' as one of 
the oldest. 

After having satisfied jmyself that he was well 
worth all the powder which I had expended on hito, 
and that the Arabs on seeing him would hail him 
with delight^ I thought of the pile of wood> which 
I fired> and which soon lighted up the two (dopes 
of the mountain. 

The echo of a distant repott reached my ears. 
It was the signal of victory^ whidh the cheik was 
transmitting to all the douars of the Mahouna^ 
Who replied to it one after the other* 

With the break of day more than two hundred 
Arabs^ men^ women^ and children, arriyed irom all 
sides to contemplate and insult their common 
enemy at their ease. 

The cheik came^ one of the first> with the infor- 
mation that while I was killing my lion^ the lord 
with the large head, accompanied by his better 
half> had carried away one of his oxen for their own 
private rejoicing. 

Although the death of this enemy of old Taieb 
is not immediately connected with the subject of 
this chapter^ the reader will perhaps not be dis- 
pleased if I narrate how. the unwelcome visitor 
was at last put to deaths to the great delight of 
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those who bad so often entertained him in s^ite 
of themselved. 

From the period of which I have been speakings 
up to the 13th of August of the following year-*- 
to say nothing of his other misdeeds — the lion in 
question had robbed an inhabitant of the Mahouna^ 
named Zakdar^ of forty-five sheep, one mare^ and 
twenty-five oxen* 

At his request I went to his tent on the evening 
of the Idth of August. I passed some days in 
beating about the environs, without, however^ see- 
ing anything of the lion. On the evening of the 
26th Zakdar said td me^^ 

" The black bull is missing from the herd, ac- 
cordingly the lion must have returned. To-mor- 
row I will look for the remains of the carcase, and 
if I find them, woe betide him l^' 

On the following day the sun had scarcely risen 
when Zakdar had already returned from his voyage 
of discovery. 

As I awoke I found him leaning over me, mo« 
tionless. His Countenance was in a glow, his bur-« 
nous full of dew, and his dogs, who were lying at 
his feet, covered with mud ; for he had had a stormy 
night of it. 

'^ Good morning, brother,'^ he said, as I awoke. 
'^ I have found him ) come on.^^ 

Without asking any questions I took my gun and 
followed him. 
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After crossing a lai^e wood of wild olive trees^ 
we descended into a ravine, in which the masses of 
rocks and the thickness of the jungle rendered walk- 
ing very difficult. 

When we reached the middle of the thicket^ we 
found the bull. 

The breast and thighs had been devoured ; the 
remainder of the carcase was untouched, and the 
lion had turned it over in such a way, that the 
parts which he had been gnawing were all under- 
neath. 

T said to Zakdar, ^^ Bring me B,ff alette,* and some 
water, and let no one come here before to-morrow.'^ 

When he had brought me my meal, I installed 
myself at the foot of a wild olive-tree at three 
paces from the bull. 

I cut down a few branches, so as to conceal my- 
self from behind, and waited. 

I waited a long time. 

At about eight in the evening the faint rays of 
the new moon, which was disappearing beneath 
the horizon, threw scarcely any light on the spot 
which I was occupying. 

Supporting myself against the trunk of the tree, 
unable to distinguish any of the objects by which 
I was surrounded, I had nothing to do but to listen. 

A branch cracked in the distance. I rose and 

* A cake made of flour, water, and a little bntter. 
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took the most convenient position for attack : with 
my elbow resting on my left knee, my gun at my 
shoulder, and my finger on the trigger, I paused 
for an instant without hearing the least sound. 

At length I heard a dull roar at thirty paces dis- 
tance. It became more distinct, and to the roar 
succeeded a sort of guttural roll, which is a sign 
that the lion is hungry. 

The animat was then silent, and I did not per- 
ceive him until his monstrous head was hanging 
over the shoulder of the bull. He began licking 
it, looking at the same time at me, when a slug of 
iron struck him at an inch from the left eye. 

He roared, rose on his hind legs, and received a 
second slug which stretched him on the ground. 
Struck by this second shot in the middle of the 
breast^ he remained stretched on his back, shaking 
his enormous paws in the air. 

After having reloaded I approached him, and 
thinking him almost dead, aimed my dagger at his 
heart, but by an involuntary movement he warded 
off the blow, and the blade of the weapon broke 
against the animal's fore-leg. 

I jumped back, and as he raised his enormous 
head, gave him two other shots, which finished him. 

Thus perished the lord with the large head. 

Now let us go back to the panther. 

I said at the commencement of the chapter, that 
this animal lived by what it hunted down itself. 
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Sometimesj however^ It will kill a calf or sheep who 
hate Tentured beyond the boundary of the wood^ 
when the panther is lying in ambush. 

The Ouled^Yagoubs and the Beni-Oujenahs of 
the Aures^ hare told me that the pantherj when it 
had killed a sheep in the neighbourhood^ was 
accustomed to carry its remains to the most lofty 
and bushy tree in the wood^ and to place them 
between two branches to preserve them from the 
hyeenas, jackals^ and other camiyorous animals. 

The panther inhabits the sides of rocks^ in the 
clefts of which it can always find shelter^ and 
the most thickly wooded ravines, where the Steep- 
ness of the ascent renders them inaccessible to the 
lion, its formidable enemy. 

It carries on a sanguinary war against the por* 
cupines who inhabit the rocks in the neighbour- 
hood of its abode. 

Every one knows> that, with the exception of 
the head^ which is very small, the whole body of 
this animal is covered with long, sharp, and strong 
quills, which form a sort of cuirass for its prOteo« 
tion. 

When it sees, or thinks it sees danger at hand, 
the quills become stiff, the head disappears, and 
it becomes invulnerable. 

This natural defence does not protect it, how- 
ever, against the panther, whose patience and skill 
are such, that it waits for the animal during whole 
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nights^ diDps upon it like a bullet^ ad it eomes out 
of its biding place^ and witb one blow takes its 
head ofij before the porcupine can er^n see its 
etiemy. 

At the period when I commenced hunting wild 
beasts, not understanding the habits of the panther, 
I used to treat it like the lion. 

I soon discorered that I was on a wrong system, 
and that if at night the lion would wait for his 
enemy, or even advance to meet him^ the panther 
would run away. 

Among other instances 1 will dte the follow* 
ing:-^Dtiritig the summer of 1844> I learnt from 
the natives who inhabit the neighbourhood of 
Nech-Meia, that a female panther of the largest 
kind had established, herself in a ledge of rocks 
known in the country as the Ajar-Mounchar. As 
I was with a detachment at a very short distance 
from the spot in question, I determined to pay her 
a visit at once. 

It was about five in the afternoon* Preceded 
by a man who knew the country, and who had 
ofiered to act as guide, I arrived at the foot of 
the rock at the very moment when the panther 
ivas returning to her den, carrying some small 
animal in her mouthi 

I could have fired at a distance of a hundred 
yards, but I preferred letting the panther go quietly 
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back to her den and waiting for her at close quar- 
ters when she came out again. 

After telling the Arab to come back at day- 
break with my horse, which I had left at the 
douar, I sent him away, and walked softly towards 
the cavern into which the panther had disap- 
peared. 

The entrance was so narrow, that I could not 
understand how an animal almost as big as a lioness 
had been able to get through it. 

If the track which she had left on the soil, and 
against the rocks, had not convinced me that she 
was there, I should have thought I had made a 
mistake. 

A lentisc, which was at about ten yards distance 
to my right, and which commanded the rock, ap- 
peared a convenient post, and I accordingly passed 
the night leaning against it. 

I placed myself in such a manner that I should 
not be perceived by the animal until it had walked 
several steps from the entrance of the cave, and 
then waited my time. 

About ten o'clock I heard very loud sneezing at 
some distance behind me, and on the other side of 
the tree. The moon had not yet risen ; I feared a 
sui'prise, and could not resist the temptation of 
observing what was taking place so close to me. 

In turning round my gun rubbed against a 
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bough ; I heard a kind of hissing like that of a cat^ 
then the noise as of some animal running away^ 
and when I hastily drew myself up I perceived the 
panther going back to her retreat. 

I waited until mornings but the animal did not 
dare to come out. 

When the Arab brought me my horse I went 
back to the camp^ intending to return on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

This second night, like the first, passed without 
any result. 

Two or three times the panther put her nose out 
of her cave, and then went back in a great fright 
directly she perceived she was in any danger. 

In this manner I passed ten consecutive nights, 
without being able to get a shot. 

On the eleventh day a shepherd came and told 
me that at about noon he had seen the panther 
drinking at a spring near the rock, 

I went to reconnoitre the stream of which he 
spoke, and among numerous other tracks foimd 
that of the animal of which I was in search, who 
appeared to come there every day at the period 
when the great heat compelled the Arabs to retire 
with their flocks inside the douai's. This spring 
was covered by a thick bush, in which I could 
place myself without being seen, and from which 
I could fire at the animal point blank. I accord- 
ingly concealed myself in the bush. 
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About noon a covey of red-legged partridges 
came to Blake th&i thirst. 

JuBt as the foremost were beginning to drink, 
the cock or hen^ I forget which of the two, called 
them away with much solicitude, and they all dis- 
appeared into the wood. 

At the same time I heard a slight rustling in 
the branches, and the panther appeared, with hev 
neck stretched out, and her paw in the air in the 
position of a dog pointing. 

She was at about five or six steps from me^ her 
side being fully exposed. 

I took aim between the eye and the ear, without 
being perceived by her, and pressed the trigger. 

She fell as if struck by lightning, and without 
uttering a cry. 

This poor animal was so thin^ that I decided to 
open the body at once in order to ascertain the 
cause. 

She had not eaten from the day when she first 
perceived a man with a gun in the vicinity of hep 
abode. 

Since that period I have looked upon the panilier 
as patient, cunnings and, at the same time, in- 
offensive and timid. 

As its natural weapons are f(»rmidable, and its 
muscular strength is sufficient to enable it to 
struggle with advantage against a man, its cowardice 
can only be attributed to some defect in oi^anisa« 
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tion natural to its species^ and which gives it a 
great resemblance to those m^i who have the frame 
of Hercules^ the strength of a drayhorse^ and the 
eourage of a woman who faints at the sight of a 
ehinmey on fire. 

With regard to this point the Arabs have rathw 
a curious legend, which is worth the trouble of 
narrating. 

It was at the time when animals were endowed 
with speech— that is to say, a very long time 
ago. 

A band of twenty lions, coming from the norfch, 
reached the confines of a forest, which was inha- 
bited 'by a large number of panthers, who des- 
patched one of their representatives to parley with 
the hairy monarchs. 

Aftef numerous '^ buts^' and ^' ifls^' the envoy 
eame back to teU the result of his mission, the 
substance of which was, that the lions found the 
forest would suit them, and intended to take posses- 
sion of it— the panthers being oi course left at 
liberty to defend it or evacuate it at once. The 
panthers felt insulted, and decided to fight and even 
to take the offensive. 

The tradition adds, that one single roar, uttered 
simultaneously by each of the twenty lions, was 
sufficient to put the attacking party to flight, and 
that from that moment the panther has climbed the 
trees like the cat, or burrowed in the earth like the 
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fpx, in order to avoid meeting with the monarch 
whom it once dared to provoke^ and whose anger it 
so much dreads. 

The Arabs and Kabyles do not suffer much from 
the vicinity of the panther; accordingly they but 
rarely hunt it. When^ however, they are deter- 
mined to hunt it, they do so in a battue. 

Some of the party track it out, the others keep 
the ground ; and unless the animal take refuge in 
a cavern, it is sure to be killed. 

However, when it has been dangerously wounded 
and the sportsmen have to trace it by means of the 
blood, it is as well to be on one^s guard, as it will 
then use its claws and teeth like all other animals 
of the same species. 

The natives have an ingenious mode of killing 
the panther without trouble or danger, and it is 
by the means in question that nearly all the skins 
which are brought into our markets have been 
obtained. 

Sometimes the person who wishes for the pan- 
therms skin throws a sheep across the animal^s path ; 
sometimes he finds a boar ready killed, of which 
the panther has already eaten, and to which it is 
sure to return. In either case, when nothing re- 
mains of the carcase beyond a few scraps, which 
will about suffice for a final meal, he takes them 
all away, with the exception of a piece of flesh no 
larger than the fist. 
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This is attached as a bait to two or three strings. 
The strings are fastened to the triggers of as many- 
guns^ which are aimed in the direction of the bait 
by means of sticks^ planted in the ground and co- 
vered, as well as the guus, with brushwood. The 
preparations once made^ the man stations himself 
in the night outside his ffourbi or tent, to listen for 
the result. At daybreak, if he has heard his guns 
go off, he hurries to the spot, and finds the panther 
lying dead close to the piece of flesh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HY-fflNA. 

On a fine morning in the month of August^ 1844, 
I rode out of the camp of Ghelma and took my way 
towards the mountain of the Mahouna, where the 
inhabitants had solicited my presence. 

After riding for about an hour, reflecting on the 
chances of the expedition on which I had started, 
I saw coming towards me, along the path by which 
I was proceeding, an animal covered with hair, of 
repulsive physiognomy, and which appeared to be 
lame. 

It was a hyaena, which had been surprised by 
the morning light, and which now was limping 
home as if ashamed of itself. 

I had left my gun in the hands of the Arab who 
had been appointed to attend upon me, and who 
had loitered behind. 

Having no arm but my sabre, I drew it and ad- 
vanced to attack the beast. 

As soon as it saw me, it left the path and dis- 
appeared in the brushwood, which grew on either 
side. 

I was soon able, if not to come up with it, at all 
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events to see it again and follow it to the foot of a 
rock, where it disappeared. 

Dismounting, and fastening my horse to a tree, 
I advanced towards the opening through which the 
hyaena had disappeared, and discovered with delight 
that it was an old quarry, suflSciently high and 
wide for me to follow the animal with ease. Two 
minutes afterwards we were opposite one another, 
and so close that I felt its teeth biting and palling 
at the point of my sabre ; but I could see nothing, 
in consequence of the darkness of the cavern. 

I knelt down, closed my eyes for a moment, and 
when I opened them was able to distinguish the 
beast sufficiently to strike a blow at it. I had at 
first some trouble in getting the point of my sabre 
from between its teeth — the animal appearing very 
desirous of keeping it there altogether. When it 
let go, I plunged the blade up to the hilt in its 
breast, turning it round at the same time in order 
to increase the size of the wound. 

A' kind of dull growl was the only reply ; and 
when I drew the smoking weapon from its body 
the animal was dead. 

I was about to take it by the paw to drag it out 
of the cave, when I heard the sound of voices ap- 
proaching. It was my Arab, accompanied by some 
reapers, who had seen me attack the hyaena and 
dismount at the foot of the rock. 
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My guide, seeing that my sabre was red with the 
animal's bloody said to me, ^' Thank heaven for 
having made me stop behind with your gun ! and 
never use your sabre again in action; for it would 
betray joxx" 

As I appeared not to comprehend the meaning 
of his words, he added : — 

" The Arab who finds a hyeena in his hole takes 
a handful of dirt and presents it to him, saying, 
' Come and I will render you beautiful with henna.' 
The hysena holds out his paw, the Arab seises it, 
drags him out, ih^i gags him, and causes him to 
be stoned by the women and children of the donar 
as a cowardly and unclean beast. 

Without putting a literal interpretation on the 
AraVs speech, I understood that I had ccHnmitted 
a fault which I must atone for by some brilliant 
action, in order to silence the evil tongues among 
the tribes. 

The hysena remains during the day sometimes in 
wood-grown ravines far from the douars, sometimes 
in earth-holes or in the defts of rocks. 

At night it leaves its place of abode to roam 
about in the midst of the Arab cemeteries, which 
are never protected either by walls, ditches, or 
hedges. 

It digs up the dead, and devours even their 
bones. When driven by hunger it comes to the 
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very walls of camps and towns in order to look for 
some dead animal or for putrefying flesh of any 
kind. 

The dog is the only animal which the hysena 
dares to attack. 

We may add ttat the hyaena is but rarely seen 
alone. They generally go about in oouples* When 
they feel inclined to eat a dog, they hang about 
some douar in the neighbourhood of which there 
happens to be good cover. The female stations 
herself behind some brushwood^ and the male goes 
towards the dogs^ who attack him^ and follow 
him as far as the position of his consort. 

The female comes out at the fitting moment^ to 
attack, throttle, and devouron the spot the dog who 
ventures farthest in pursuit of her husband. 

It sometimes happens that the Arabs interfere 
with sticks, and beat to death these eaters of dogs, 
who, however, do not give themselves up to the 
entertainment in question, unless they have been 
fasting for several days. 

I take advantage of this opportunity to correct 
an error which is very prevalent in Algeria on the 
subject of this animal. 

Often in the towns and camps, and oftener still 
in bivouacs, a hoarse cry is heard at night, re- 
sembling the bark of some large dog with a cold ; 
upon which every one exclaims, " Do you hear the 
hyaena ? " This cry is peculiar to the jackal, who 
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utterB it when he is alone and under circumstances 
wliich are explained in a succeeding chapter. 

As for the hyaena, it is prevented by fear from 
uttering cries ; but it growls like a dog on certain 
occasions, as, for instance, when gnawing at a car- 
case. 

Although hounds, when they once get on the 
track of the hysena, will followJic with as much fury 
as if it wei-e a jackal, I must class this animal with 
those which deserve to be destroyed, but are not 
worthy of being hunted. 

The Arabs say, "a* cowardly as a hycBna/' and 
the Arabs are right. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WILD BOAR. 

The wild boax abounds in the three provinces of 
Algeria. 

There are two kinds of wild boar : the boar of 
the wood, and the boar of the marsh. The former 
is much larger and more dangerous than the latter. 

During the first years of the French occupation, 
they were found by hundreds round the towns and 
camps. 

During the night they laid waste the gardens 
which had been planted by the soldiers at the very 
foot of the fortifications, and beneath the very 
muskets of the sentries. 

This reminds me of my first boar-hunt in Algeria, 
which afforded me more excitement than I had 
gone in search of. 

It was in the beginning of September, 1842, and 
the day after my aiTival at Ghelma, where the 
newly-formed squadron of spahis to which I had 
just been appointed was stationed. 

At this period Ghelma was nothing but a camp, 
the neighbouring tribes were in a very imperfect 
state of submission, and the officer in command 
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had been obliged to take precautionary measures, 
by which it was forbidden to go beyond the out- 
posts on the north. 

As this side of the camp happened to be next 
to the wood, I managed to escape the vigilance of 
the outposts about an hour after my arrival, and 
discovered certain fields sown with beans, in which 
the wild boars used to regale themselTes by night. 

When I returned to the camp I communicated 
my discovery to a comrade named Boussdot, an 
old wolf who feared nothing, and who had a passion 
for hunting, especially at night, and in the teeth 
of the Arabs. 

Rousselot hailed my proposition with del%ht, 
and took upon himself to discover some part of the 
ramparts which was less carefolly guarded than 
the others, and from which we could descend with- 
out breaking any bones. 

Towards nine at night we rmAe our way to what 
my friend termed the " staircase,'' accompanied by 
a third person whom we had taken into our confi- 
dence, and who was to occupy the attention of the 
sentinel while we effected our descent. 

The scheme succeeded wonderfully ; and without 
troubling ourselves as to how we were to get back^ 
we reached the open country, loaded our fire-arms 
(the regulation musket and pistol), and arranged 
our other weapons, which consisted, on my compa* 
nion's side, of his cavalry sabre and a small hatctet, 
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and on mine^ of a bayonet^ and a kind of knife 
which was something between a dagger and an 
ordinary hunting-knife. 

These preparations having been completed^ we 
hastened towards the wood. When we reached 
one of the fields which had been laid waste by the 
wild boars^ the animals^ surprised at our visits 
made off from us as quickly as possible. 

As they had never been hunted^ we did not give 
up all hopes of seeing them again^ and set about 
finding a spot to station ourselves at, fully resolved 
to remain out all night, in expectation of their 
return. 

The field was separated from the wood by a 
narrow path, which had been made by the Arabs. 

I let Bousselot instal himself between two 
bushes, and stowed myself away, three hundred 
paces further on, in the centre of a fine lentisc, 
which stood between the path and the field. 

The air was calm, the sky serene, the moon 
magnificent. 

Just as I was cocking my gun and pistol, I 
heard the trumpet in the camp sounding the order 
for putting all lights out. 

From this moment I counted the hours by the 
sentries' challenges, which, in spite of the dis- 
tance, reached my ears plainly enough. 

It was about eleven o'clock, when I heard a con- 
siderable noise in the wood on my left. At the 
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same momeat I saw a whole litter of wild pigs, 
followed by a fine sow, cross the path, and enter 
the bean field. 

As I had agreed with my companion in conceal- 
ment not to fire without being sure of killing 
something, I was afraid of risking a shot at forty 
paces, and accordingly waited. 

A short time afterwards the old boar made his 
appearance in the same direction, walking pru- 
dently along, and sniffing and listening at each step. 

The animal had scarcely reached the edge oi 
the path when it came to a stand-still, then turned 
round and retraced its steps in terror. 

At the same time the sow, followed by her 
litter, galloped back across the path, and dis- 
appeared within the wood. 

I was endeavouring to account for the terror 
which had been occasioned among these animals, 
when I fancied I heard voices on my right, on the 
opposite side to the position occupied by Rousselot. 

I then remembered what I had heard at the 
camp^ viz. that marauding parties, belonging to 
the tribe of the Quled-Dann, which had not yet 
submitted, came out every night, to the very foot 
of the ramparts, and fired at the sentinels. 

Now, if I was rightly informed, we were just in 
the path of these gentlemen, whose converaation 
was becoming more and more distinct. 

There was not a moment to lose, and it was 
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already too late for me to join Rousselot, without 
running the risk of being seen, which would have 
been the destruction of both of us, if, as I calcu- 
lated by the voices, our enemies were far more 
numerous than ourselves. 

Up to the present time I had had my back to 
the path. I lost no time in turning round so as 
to have it in front of me. After cocking my pis- 
tol, drawing my knife from its scabbard, and 
placing both weapons in my belt, I waited, with 
my gun to my shoulder, for events to take their 
course. 

The following was the plan of action I had de- 
cided upon. 

As the path was too narrow for the Arabs to 
march more than one a-breast, and as their bur- 
nous even then would brush against my tree as 
they walked along, I determined, if there were 
only four or five of them, to stop the last, by 
pulling at the skirt of his garment, and, before he 
could understand what was detaining him, gUde 
between him and those who preceded him, and kill 
him with my bayonet, without allowing him to 
utter a cry. 

I intended to shoot a second, and perhaps a 
third, with the same shot, if they happened to be in 
a direct line, after which the others, if any others 
remained, would be struck with consternation and 
panic, and would offer no very terrible resistance. 
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If^ on the other hand^ their numbers were too 
great^ I meant to let them pass on^ unless they 
perceived me. In the latter case^ I had made up 
my mind to blow out the brains of the first one who 
discovered me^ and then to spring upon the asto- 
nished party like a wild boar^ striking on all sides^ 
and killing as many as possible^ until the arrival 
of the " old wolf/' who was sure not to be knag in 
reaching the spot^ and taking his share in the 
action. 

I had just made my arrangements^ when I per- 
ceived the Arab who was at the head of the file. 
He was a tall rascal^ of the build of one of our 
cuirassiers, and endowed with a physiognomy which 
inspired anything but confidence. 

He was armed with a gun, which he carried on 
his shoulder, and a pistol, which the uplifted skirt 
of his burnous allowed me to see in his belt. 

Behind him came a file of comrades, which, as 
it approached, appeared to me exceedingly long. 

When the^ chief of the party reached the tree in 
which I was concealed, he stopped to speak to his 
comrades, who were a little behind, and were 
coming along slowly, talking to one another. 

I understood that he was telling them to march 
more quickly, and I fancied that, as he spoke to 
them, he was looking at me. He was soon afterwards 
joined by the remainder of the party, who stopped, 
however, like himself, immediately before my tree. 
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and at so short a distance from me that I had only 
to put my arm out in order to touch them. 

I counted them. There were fifteen. .It is 
fiuperfluous to say that I abandoned my plan of 
attack, and only thought how I could best manage 
to get out of the difficulty. 

Fortunately for me, the one who appeared to 
command the marauders re-commenced the march, 
and was followed by all the others. 

It will be understood that the difiU appeared 
rather long to me, and I confess that I felt a great 
weight off my mind when the last of them had 



In the meanwhile, my comrade was about to run 
the same risk, and I could do nothing to warn him 
of his danger. 

In order to be ready to assist him, I lelEt my 
hiding-place and followed the borders of the wood 
without losing sight of the Arabs, who, to my great 
joy, passed Boussdot by without seeing him. 

Hardly had the last of the marauders passed the 
bush in whidi he was concealed, than the honest 
fellow rushed hastily from it in <»rder to ascertain 
what had become of me. 

After I had taken him by the hand, and ex- 
plained to him in a few words what had taken 
place, we entered the wood to avoid a second 
meeting, and waited for daybreak to enable us to 
get bade to the camp. 
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This expedition was not my last in search of 
wild boars; and in order that the reader may form 
some notion of the quantity of boars which were 
found at the period in the neighbourhood of 
Ghelma, I need only say that every day the Arabs 
brought numbers of them to the market, where they 
were sold for the moderate sum of five or six 
francs, and, that for my own part, I killed sixty of 
them in less than six months. 

Before the French occupation, the Arabs, to 
whom the flesh of the wild boar is forbidden meat, 
according to the precepts of the Koran, used to 
kill it for the sake of their crops. 

Some native chiefs alone used to hunt it, and 
hunt it to this day, either in battues or with grey- 
hounds, for the sake of the sport, and the oppor- 
tunity which it afibrds them of exhibiting their 
skill in riding and shooting. 

In France the wild boars do not quit their 
hiding-places until night, and it must be very late 
indeed before they venture to leave their woods. 

This is not the case in Algeria, where every day, 
when I am in the mountains, 1 see either old boars 
by themselves or in an entire herd quit their hiding- 
place at sunset, to go and wallow in a pool at a 
short distance from my tent, and thus enable me 
to be a witness of their pastimes. 

In winter, they care less about the water, and 
depend for their food almost entirely either on 
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newly-sown fields^ or on the site of a douar^ 
which they rout up in the completest manner, in 
order to get whatever grain the Arabs may happen 
to have left there. 

Of course then, it is very easy to kill the boar 
when the method in vogue among the natives is 
once known. 

All that is necessary is to walk without shoes 
and with the wind against you, in the direction of 
the animal, profiting by the accidents of the 
ground and trees, yrhich may enable you to ap- 
proach it without being seen — stopping when it 
appears to be listening — walking again, when it 
appears to be busy with its snout. In this manner 
you will not be heard, and may approach within 
thirty paces of a boar when it is alone. You will, 
however, find it more difficult when there are 
several of them together, because there is then 
always one who listens in order to give the alarm 
at the slightest noise. 

The boars brought into our market are nearly 
all killed in the manner which I now recommend 
to European sportsmen, warning them at the same 
time to protect their feet with list, so as not to get 
them injured by the flints and brambles, over which 
the shoeless Arabs nevertheless pass as safely as 
over a grass-plot. 

The native, chiefs who hunt the boar choose the 
summer season for hunting in the plains, and the 
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winter for hunting in the woods. The three pro-* 
vinces of Algeria oontain a large number of lakea 
and marshes covered mth reeds^ in the midst of 
which lives the boar, in company with the duck 
and snipe. When the water is at a low ebb, that 
is to say, from the month of June to that of S^- 
tember, the boars take refuge on some little 
islands, from which, however, it is easy to drive 
them away by setting the islands on fire. This 
mission is intrusted to men on foot, while horse-* 
men station themselves in the. plain to attack the 
animals directly they are driven out by the fire. 
This kind of sport has many attractions, and is 
sometimes attended with danger when the boar is 
strong and has formidable tusks. 

Not unfrequently when he is closely pressed he 
will attack and rip up the greyhounds who ar« 
rash enough to endeavour to stop him, or the 
horses which the unskilfulness of the riders suffers 
to stand in his way. I have assisted at boar-hunts 
when both Europeans and Arabs have taken part 
in th^3i, and I noticed that the latter were always 
the more successful. This does not arise from 
the fact of their being better shots than we are, 
for I am convinced th^ are nothing c^ the kind, 
but from our being obliged to pay some sort of 
attention to the horse, whereas the Arabs appear to 
be unaware of its existence, and aim and fire as if 
they were on foot. 
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I must acknowledge, however, that there are 
some of our African officers who have quite reached 
the level of the most skilful of the Arab horse- 
men. Among those whom I have the honour to 
know, and who are still in Algeria, I will mention 
Generals Mac Mahon,* Yusuf, and D'Autemarre ; 
Commandant Dubos of the Zouaves, Captains 
Borrel and Sompt of the Staff, and Captain Bon- 
nermain of the Constantine Spahis. I must add the 
name of Captain Marguerite of the Algiers Spahis, 
with whom I have not the honour of being per- 
sonally acquainted, but whose reputation, both as a 
huntsman and sportsman, is well known to all his 
companions in St. Hubert throughout Algeria. If 
it were possible to ascertain the number of heads of 
game killed by these celebrities of the chase, we 
should obtain a total which would appear incredible, 
and I do not hesitate to affirm that the number of 
wild boars would amount to some tens of thousands. 

The spring season is equally advantageous for 
a hunt of another kind, and which, in my opinion, 
affords more amusement than the one I hare just 
mentioned. 

At this period of the year the boars leave the 
wood rather early, and go to a considerable dis- 
tance in search of food and a spring, near which 
they will remain until dawn. 

* Who subseqneQily commanded one of the assaulting columns 
at the taking of the Malakoff.— 7Vfln*to/or. 

I. H 
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' The hunters, who know beforehand at what time 
the animal is expected to return, deploy as skir- 
mishers in the confines of the wood. As soon as 
one or more black points are perceptible in the 
plain, every one is in jnovement, and each persou 
manoeuvres so as to keep the game as far as pos- 
sible from the cover, and to prevent it breaking 
through the line formed by the hunters. 

Boars attacked in this way are almost always 
killed to the very last ; and hunts of this kind are 
80 very productive, that when it is intended to 
take away the carcases, it is always desirable to be 
followed by one or more conveyances. 

Of all the various modes of hunting the boar, 
this last one appears to me the most agreeable for 
those who really enjoy the sport. In marsh- 
hunting, it is necessary to wait until the morning 
dew has evaporated, so that the rushes in the 
islands may at once take firp ; and thus the hunters 
suflTer a great deal from the heat of the day. 

It is a difficult matter to conduct a hunt in the 
wood, nor is it unattended with danger, both to 
horse and man, owing to the numerous falls which 
take place in going among brambles, underwood, 
and through all sorts of obstacles, which cannot be 
overcome even by the best riders on the best 
steeds. 

I also prefer the kind of hunt which I have 
already praised, on account of the time selected 
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for commeQcing it, viz, the approach of night, 
80 favourite an hour with all sportsmen j the 
fine run which c^ bp had in those open and 
almost iaterminable plains, wherq not a single in- 
cidei^t in the cbwe escapes the hunter^s eye; and, 
finally, m acconnt of the iipexpected adventures 
which are freqiiei^tly associated with it, and which 
present themselves in ^be shape of a hyaena, qv 
a flock of jackals, who have been delayed on some 
marauding expedition, and at last surprised by day- 
light. 

I have assisted several times at a hunt with 
greyhounds, which the Arabs always commence at 
night by the light of the moon. At the period 
when the harvests are being attacked by the boars, 
as many persons as possible are collected together, 
and the hunters mount their horses, so as to arrive 
about midnight in the middle of the plain which 
will be already occupied by the animals. 
• The hunters advance in a single line, and soon 
discover the wild boars making off as fast as 
possible. The alarm is given, and all the party 
start after the boars, with shrieks and cries which 
would be enough to terrify men. 

In these hunts I have noticed that the old 
boars always protect the sows, the young pigs, and 
generally those animals which are less capable of 
defending themselves. 

I have seen some of them turn round and make 
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head against the greyhounds^ while their compa- 
nions continued to run. Directly an animal 
stands at bay^ the hunters surround it^ and each 
one overwhelms it with shouts and shots^ without 
paying the least attention to either dogs^ horses^ 
or men. Accordingly, when at last the boar is 
brought down never more to rise, he has often the 
satisfaction of knowing that at all events he does 
not die alone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE JACKAL AND THE FOX. 



THE JACKAL. 

The jackal, like the hysena, belongs rather to the 
omnivorous than to the carnivorous species, with 
which it is generally classed. It lives at the expense 
of the gardener, whose fruits and vegetables it fre- 
quently devours, and also at that of the shepherd, 
on whose flocks it levies larger contributions than 
any other animal, with the exception of the lion. 

On its days of ill liick it falls back on roots, worms, 
and the soil, or routs among the rubbish and ofi^a 
which it finds inside the towns and villages. The 
Arab, says " as cunning as ajackalJ' Indeed, this 
creature, which is half way between the wolf and 
the fox, is, like both those animals, a cunning beast. 
It passes whole days concealed behind a bush in 
the neighbourhood, to wait for a covey of part- 
ridges. It takes advantage of the moment when 
the dogs of the douar have fallen asleep, fatigued 
with watching and howling throughout the night, 
to pass by them and enter a tent, where it takes 
a lamb or a fowl. 
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In the mountains it follows the flocks of sheep, 
and commits considerable havoc among them. 
At night, it hunts the hares and rabbits, in which 
case other jackals station themselves in various 
parts of the wood, while the principal one follows 
the track of the game, uttering loud cries all the 
while. 

Not satisfied with the profits of its own private 
sport the jackal, which infests Algeria, particularly 
in the province of Constantine, has associated itself 
with the hyasna, with the marauders, and with the 
lions. We need hardly say that the two latter 
classes do not derive much advantage from the co- 
operation of the jackal, which, when it attaches 
itself to the lions or inarauders, leads the life df a 
Sybarite. 

This happens as follows. 

Wherever there are Arabs, there are marauders. 
These marauders are young men who hai^e good 
eyes and strong hearts, and who start off in the 
darkest nights, in parties sometimes of fdut, and 
sometimes of ten, to steal an ot or a sheep from 
the herds of their neighbours, which they calt 
''taking a night's walk.^' 

One day, the jackal happening to meet a band of 
these individuals bringing back their sheep and 
oxen, must have determined to follow them. 

In a little while, the leader of the marauding 
party no doubt remarked that he had not dined in 
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a satiafactory manner^ and that a sheep more or less 
was not a great affair, considering it cost nothing. 

The others were of their leader^s opinion, and in 
a few seconds the animal was slaughtered, skinned, 
and spitted before a burning tree, which was cut 
down for the occasion, and which would have been 
large enough to roast an ox. 

The jackal was of course delighted with these pre- 
parations, reflecting at the same time, however, that 
in spite of this tremendous fire— of this /ee« d^enfer 
—the sheep would take a long while to cook, and 
that, for his part, he would be quite contented 
with the inside and a few rejected scraps in their 
natural state, if he might only be allowed to take 
them. 

As no one was paying the least attention to 
him, he determined to make the suggestion, but a 
shower of stones gave him to understand that he 
was not invited to the party, and that he had 
better keep his distance. 

After the band of adventurers had feasted 
and disappeared with their booty, the .jackal left 
his post of observation, and found some very palat- 
able remains, and in suflScient quantity for himself 
and a few of his companions, who happened to be 
in the neighbourhood, and who came at once in 
obedience to his call. 

These gentlemen were so pleased with this un- 
expected piece of good luck, that from that day the 
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marauders always find themselves followed by 
jackals^ who never lose sight of them, and who 
from time to time utter a particular cry (resem- 
bling a dry, hoarse bark), in order tliat their com- 
panions may keep on the look-out, and arrive at 
the proper moment. 

It is with a similar motive that the jackal fol- 
lows the lion and hyaena, when it makes the same 
noise as in the other case. Hence the error so widely 
spread on the subject of the jackaVs cry, which is 
generally attributed to the hyaena. 

As the Arabs generally object to travelling at 
night, above all on foot, and as the jackal, when it 
meets one or more men, always takes them for 
marauders, it has been my fate to be followed for 
a whole night by one of these animals, walking 
when I walked, stopping when I stopped, and 
uttering the cry of which I have spoken above, 
sometimes within twenty paces of me. 

In the regions frequented by the lion, the Arabs 
call the jackal baouighy and on hearing its cry 
light fires and discharge guns, in order to induce 
the lions or marauders to leave their flocks for 
those of their neighbours. The baouigh is of 
great service to me when I am hunting a lion 
which does not roar. Thanks to it, I have often 
been able to follow the progress of the lion during 
an entire night, without quitting the hill or 
mountain-top from which I overlooked the country. 
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I have been able to find out which douars he in- 
tended to attack, which ones he was in the habit of 
pillaging, and in what direction he returned to his 
lair in the morning. 

In the plains and open country, the jackal re- 
mains concealed during the day in the clefts of 
rocks, or in earth holes. Wherever there is wood, 
or even jungle, the jackal remains in the open air. 

The Arabs hunt the jackal with dogs in the 
evening, when it comes out early ; in the morning, 
when it is going home ; and during the day, by 
getting on its track, driving it from one wood 
to another, and letting the dogs loose just as it 
issues. 

Although the jackal is not very swift, this kind 
of hunt is interesting enough, as the animal de- 
fends itself with courage, and many greyhounds 
fear it quite as much as the wild boar. 

I should advise Europeans who have two or 
three leashes of hounds, and who hunt for the sake 
of hunting, to put them on the track of the jackal, 
which they will follow in preference to any other 
animal. The hunt is all the more agreeable, from 
the fact that the animal makes great exertions, that 
the dogs' are never at fault, and that a run of two 
or three hours always takes place before the animal 
gives in. It is important before beginning the 
hunt to stop up the earth holes, as is done in 
France before commencing a fox-hunt. 
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THE FOX. 



The African is about half the size of the European 
fox. It lives in the open plains, inhere it burrows 
vast, deep holes in the banks of the rivers, and in 
the silos which have been abandoned by the Arabs. 

This animal is not so destructive as with Us, 
scarcely even daring to steal a fowl at long in- 
tervals. It lives altogether by what it hunts down, 
that is to say, small birds, lizards, and serpents. 

The Arabs hunt it with greyhounds in the 
morning, when it has remained beyond its time 
in the plains. The sport is without interest, and 
I am of opinion that Europeans who are fond of 
hunting with ferrets, should use terriers instead of 
greyhounds— the terrier fulfilling the same office 
for the fox which is performed by the ferret towards 
the rabbit in France. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE STAG, THE ANTELOPE^ AND THE GAZELLE. 
THE STAG. 

The stag of Africa is rather smaller than that of 
Prance. Its skin is more tawny and more rough. 
As far as Algeria is concerned, it is only found in 
the province of Constantine, and in those districts 
to the east of the province, narnely, Bone, Calle, 
and Tebessa. 

In the first of these the stags inhabit the moun- 
tains of Beni-Salah and the Ouled-Bechiah, which 
are coveted with magnificent forests of green oaks 
and cork trees. In the second, they are found on 
the borders of the lakes near the sea-shore. In the 
third, the stags have fixed their place of abode in a 
fine forest, called by the Arabs Ghib-Choueni (the 
robbers^ wood), which is situate in a hollow be- 
tween three mountains which form a triangle, and 
which are known as Ouenza (in the east), (Bou- 
Kradera (in the south), and Guelb (in the w6st). 

I have had some very good coursing in this 
forest, although there are no regular paths through 
it. I used to accompany the Mahatlahs and the 
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Ouled-Sidi-Abed, when our greyhounds used to 
face the stag, or rather keep it at bay, until we 
arrived to offer him a bullet. 

I am of opinion that, with a few good dogs, 
the stag might be hunted here as we hunt it in 
France. In some of the woods, however, this 
Avould be impracticable, owing to the uneven 
nature of the ground, and the extent to which it 
is covered. 

In woods of the latter description, the natives 
manage to kill deer at certain seasons, by con- 
cealing themselves behind trees or in brushwood, 
and thus approaching them gradually and cau- 
tiously. During the fine weather, they lie in am- 
bush for them at night, as they proceed to the fields 
which have just been sown with wheat or barley. 

I know one Arab living at Borg-Ali-Bey, on 
the road leading from Bone to Calle, who has 
killed more than a hundred stags in this manner. 

I mention him as a good guide for the sports- 
man whose taste happens to lead him into those 
regions. 
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The antelope, called by the Arabs bagar-ouereh, 
or fechtal, according to the district, is of nomad 
habits, like the tribes of the South, which it fol- 
lows in their peregrinations. 
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In spring, summer, and autumn, it is found on 
the high flat ground which joins the Sapaia in the 
north. 

Directly cold weather sets in it comes down 
into the sandy plains. 

These animals move about in flocks of several 
hundreds, and always keep together in a country 
without cover. Their swiftness and wind are so 
great that no greyhounds can ever -reach them, 
nor can they be forced by means of the most 
vigorous and rapid horses. 

When they perceive a small body of horsemen, 
instead of taking to flight, they come towards them, 
and, preceded by a male, who appears to be the 
leader of the herd, pass before them at a trot, 
sometimes at only thirty or forty yards distance 
from the party. 

There is never an opportunity of having more 
than one shot at them as they pass along, for, at 
the first discharge, the herd make off with a rapi- 
dity which, as I have said, defies that of the best 
greyhounds. 

When the Arabs wish to hunt the antelope they 
collect the greatest possible number of horsemen. 
The majority of the party dismount when they 
arrive at a turn in the ground which is favourable 
to their concealment, while a few outlookers go 
forward to reconnoitre the herd. 

If they report that the herd is numerous, the 
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hunters form themselves into two parties. The 
first of these conceal themselves near the spot 
which is known to be the aniraaVs place of retreat. 

The hunters forming the other party execute a 
detour, attack the antelopes, approaching them 
first of all at a walk, then at a trot, and finally 
charging them at full speed. It seldom happens 
that a single antelope is killed before the herd 
reach the vicinity of their customary place of re- 
treat, when the other party of hunters rush upon 
them, and generally kill a few of the animals, who, 
of course, lose no time in making oflP in another 
direction. 

Until surprised by the second party of hunters, 
the antelopes retreat in excellent order, the female 
antelopes and fawns going first, while the rpar is 
guarded by the males, who, when necessary, will 
urge on the others with the points of their horns. 

Sometimes, when the herd is small, the hunters 
ipanoeuvre so as to inclose it completely in a vart 
circle, which they gradually diminish. 

^ When this movement is executed with a suffi- 
cient number of swift horses, the herd becomes 
inclosed as if in a park, and so terrified that it 
rushes about and turns round and round in the 
middle of the circle, without even trying to escape 
through the intervals which separate the hunters. 

This, however, is no longer sport, but mer« 
butchery. 
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As a general rule, the hunters, too eager to get 
near the antelopes, do not take the necessary pre- 
cautions in doing so, and the animals profit by this 
to make their escape. 

This sport is agreeable, not only for those who 
take part in it, but also for the lookers on. In order 
to be an adept at it, a man must be accustomed to 
handle his gun on horseback, and prepared to un- 
dergo all the fatigue involved by the hunt, which 
sometimes lasts an entire day, to say nothing of 
the ride home, which may take up half the night. 
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There are two kinds of gazelles in Algeria — that 
of the Sahara, which inhabits the sandy regions ; 
and that of the Tell, which is found on the high 
flat ground, and in the mountains which bound the 
desert on the north. 

The first species, although much smaller and of 
a more tawny hue, is of nomad habits, like the 
antelope — that is to say, it changes its quarters 
according to the season. 

The second generally keeps within a radius of 
two or three miles from its habitual dwelling-place. 

I have known several herds of gazelles, which had 
established themselves in different mountains si< 
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tuate to the south and east of Constantine^ and 
which I always saw there during a period of five or 
six years. 

1 have noticed a peculiarity in the gazelle of the 
norths which not only distinguishes it firom other 
ruminating animals^ but also from all other qua- 
drupeds living in a wild state. 

Every one knows that wild beasts^ and almost all 
animals living in a natural condition^ turn day 
into night, and vice versa. 

The gazelle forms an exception to this rule — 
going to rest at evening with the sun, and rising 
with it at break of day to go in quest of food. 

I will state how I became acquainted with this 
peculiarity of the gazelle, which, in my opinion, 
proves it to be the most timid of all the animal 
creation. 

Whilst crossing a mountain, known in Constan- 
tine as the Zerazer, I foimd on a culminating point, 
entirely without cover, the habitations of a number 
of gazelles. 

As they appeared to have been occupied finr a 
long time, and only just deserted, I came to the 
conclusion that the ladies had been disturbed by 
some noise or by the appearance of a wild beast. 
Finding a rock in the neighbourhood which com- 
manded all the adjacent country, I installed myself 
in one of its clefts, in order to pass the night there, 
and watch for a lion, of which I had heard. 
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In the eveuiug, when the sun was about to dis- 
appear from the horison^ I perceived a party of ga< 
zelles walking along in single file^ and taking the 
direction of the colony I had noticed. 

There were six of them^ with the male at their 
head. The sultan of this little seraglio arrived at 
the place of abode> scratched the ground two or 
three times^ then went on his knees and laid down 
to sleep. A moment afterwards all the party were 
lying down around the head of the family. 

I wi^tched them until nighty and found that they 
remained in the same quarters ; and when the early 
dawn enabled me to see them again^ they were still 
there. 

It was not until I got up to return to my tent 
that the male struck the ground with his hoof as a 
signal for them all to rise, and that the gazelles 
left their resting-places, stretching themselves out 
like lazy girls who bad been awoke too early. 

Not wishing to disturb these poor creatures, I 
went away in an opposite direction, and could see 
them for some distance remaining motionless in 
the same place. 

This scene — and I afterwards witnessed similar 
ones — made me certain that the gazelle slept at 
night, so as not to meet any dangerous animals in 
it» path } and what proTCs to me that ne other 
i^ieasdn can be assigned for this habit is, that its 
resting-jdaces^ instead of being under cover like 
I. I 
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those of other animals^ are always found either on 
a flat at the top of a mountain^ or on some slope 
which is entirely without cover, thus leaving no 
opportunity for a surprise. 

Without affirming the same thing positively as 
r^ards the gazelle of the desert, I am of opinion' 
that it takes the same precautions ; for at the oom- 
mencement of the siege of Zateha, in 1849, 1 havef 
seen them come every morning at daybreak, and: 
every evening a little before sunset, to drink &om- 
a spring which was guarded by one of our outposts* 
The noise of the cannon and musketry at last drove 
them away to seek a more peaceful spot. 

The gazelle and the lion form two extremes, mo- ^ 
rally and physically. 

The gazelle is as timid as the lion is bold. Her 
beauty lies in her grace and elegance, in the' 
delicacy of her form, and the gentleness of hev 
look ; while his consists in his regal prestige, in 
the powerful proportions of his body, which is full 
of strength and activity, and in the calm pride of 
his gaze, which inspires respect, and at the same 
time exercises a magnetic attraction. 

If the human species had not degenerated, ihfi 
woman might be compared to the gazelle, and the 
man to the lion ; but if there are still some women 
who deserve the comparison — and there are*-^he 
finest man of the age would seem very ugly if 
compared with the king of beasts. TheAr^bsreu- 
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der justice to the personal attractions of the gazellci 
and^ above all^ to the beauty of her eyes^ which^ 
however, does not prevent them from waging a war 
of extermination against her. 

In the south the gazelle is hunted like the ante- 
lope^ and with greyhounds. 

Unless a herd be hemmed in by a large party of 
hunters and become terrified^ the females and young 
gazelles alone fall into their power; the males al- 
ways get away; for their speed and wind are supe- 
rior to those of the best greyhounds. 

In the Tell the Arabs get up baiiues for them^ 
in which the great point is to drive the gazelles 
from one mountain to another. 

The approaches are occupied by men who are 
concealed behind trees or rocks, and who keep the 
hounds in the leashes until the herd passes close by' 
them; they then loose the dogs without making 
the least noise^ so that often many of the gazeUes 
are overcome by fear or taken by surprise, without 
any run at all taking place. 

The dung of the gazelle, dried in the sun and 
reduced to powder, gives a very agreeable taste and 
odour to the tobacco smoked in Algeria. This, in 
my opinion, is the most useful point to be found in 
connection with the animal, which is moreover so 
pretty and so interesting that no one should wish to' 
see it dead when it might have been alive. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PORCUPINE AND VARIOUS GAME. 
THE PORCUPINE. 

There are several dubs or associations of sportnaen 
who devote themselves to the destruction of the 
porcupine, and who are called hatcheicheia^ from 
smoking hatchich instead of tobacco. The meiaa* 
bers of these clubs are of Ka'byle origin. 

As hatcheichia, that is to say, men who deprive 
themselves of their reason by smokingj they have 
gained the contempt of all the natives. In order 
to console themselves for this universal reputation^ 
they meet every evening to smoke to the sound of 
the tam-tam, and cry out like wild beasts^ until 
they at last fall beneath the influence of sleep and 
hatchich combined. 

There exists so much rivalry between these dubs, 
that before the taking of Constantine and the £&te 
of the Spring, the smokers of the El-Kantara and 
those of the Jebia-gate indulged in the most san- 
guinary battles, the common weapon of offence ai^ 
defence being the club. 

The French authorities put a stop to thes^ riots 
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in the middle of the town, but the gentlemen make 
up for it when they meet on the theatre of their 
hunting exploits. 

The katcheicheia have a passion for hunting the 
porcupine, which it is difficult to understand when 
all the obstacles which they are obliged to over- 
come in order to take one of the animals, are un- 
known. 

I will explain the matter as clearly as I can. 

Tlie porcupine has the manners and habits of the 
badger, from which he only diffijrs as regards the 
cuirass with which nature has endowed him as a 
protection against the jackals, who often inhabit 
the same ground. He burrows his hole to a great 
depth, and always at the foot of a rock. 

In the environs of Bougie and Ghelma I took 
fabulous numbers of them with small lassos. It is 
probable that they existed formerly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantine, which is rocky and full 
t)f burrows ; but the katcheicheia must have exter- 
minated them, as there are none to be found there 
at present. 

The porcupine-hunters generally commence their 
campaign at the close of winter. As they are 
obliged to walk for several days before beginning 
their hunt, as they stop out every time for about a 
month, and as they know by experience that their 
habits are not considered to entitle them to the 
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hospitality of the Arabs^ they make their prepara- 
tions in consequence. 

On the evening of the day fixed for their de- 
parture they meet together at the dub and enjoy 
themselves until the gates of the town are opened* 
Those who are not fortunate enough to form part 
of the expedition conduct their companions part of 
the way^ embrace them^ and bid them adieu as if 
they were never to see them again. 

The hunters^ to the number^ generally speaking, 
of eight or ten, promise to do all sorts of wonders 
for the honour of their club, and start oflF, preceded 
by one or two donkeys, who carry their tools and 
provisions, and followed by a few dogs in couples, 
who are usually afflicted with the mange. Each 
of them is armed with a stick five feet long, at the 
end of which is fastened a small piece of iron like 
the point of a lance, with teeth like those of a saw. 

This is the instrument for piercing the enemy 
and drawing him out of his hole. Iron hammers, 
of all sorts of forms and dimensions, adorn the 
waistbands of the most robust, whose mission is 
to enlarge the burrows sufficiently to admit a child 
of from ten to twelve years of age, the smallest, 
thinnest, lankiest child in creation, who if he only 
went on his hands and feet would resemble a 
weasel. 

This abortion is covered from head to feet with 
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.a garment or skin, which gives him somewhat the 
appearance of a spider^ and which is his cuirass. 
He nevertheless is the hero, the Hercules of the 
band^ for he it is who always attacks the animal. 

After walking for several days across the moun- 
tains and plains, sleeping in the open air under the 
protection of the douars, who will scarcely allow 
them to come within gunshot, they arrive at a 
burrow with which they are acquainted, or of 
which they have been told. 

The porcupine has dropped a few quills, which 
denote his presence in the vicinity. They find nu- 
merous and recent tracks which indicate the places 
at which he comes out and goes in. There can be 
no longer any doubt. The burrow is inhabited. 

The dogs as soon as they are let loose disappear 
in the mouths of the holes, and directly their voices 
are heard the hunters reply by a joyful hurrah, and 
arrange their instruments to lay siege to the place. 

When everything is ready for opening the trench, 
the biped who performs the functions of weasel is 
called for, being wanted to reconnoitre the porcu- 
pine, but in vain. He and his lance have disap- 
peared. He is addressed by the most affectionate 
names, but the surrounding echoes give no tidings 
of him. He on whom the success of the expedition 
and the honour of the club depend is not to be 
found. 

While the hunters give themselves up to lamen- 
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tation^ thinking him lost^ the dogs come out of the 
burrow with their hair standing on end ; and be- 
hind the dogs appear first a foot^ then a leg^ and^ a 
little time afterwards^ the body and head of the 
child^ who throws among his companions a por- 
cupine almost as big as himself^ and fuU of life, 
although pierced through with the point of his 
lance, which the animal bites with all his might as 
if he could draw it out.* 

The animal having been killed, by the appltcar 
tion of a knife to its throat, the men open its 
stomach, empty it, and replace the contents by 
aromatic plants mixed with a few handiuls of salt. 

The object of the operation is to preserve the 
porcupine until the end of the campaign, when it^ 
will have to figure on the table of the club at 
Constantine. 

We may add, that the porcupine is not always 
taken so easily, and that, generally speaking, the 
animal, when caught at all, is not taken until 
after a siege of several days; for it sometimes 
happens that the passage is so narrow, and the 
sides of the rock so hard, that in spite of the tools 
and energy of the besiegers, the child, however 
lanky he may be, cannot reach the extremity of 
the redoubt, and is obliged to renounce the desired 
capture. 

The porcupine-hunters go all through the dis- 
trict of Constantine, Ghelma, and Bone. I have 
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even met them in the district of CaUe, at sixty 
leagues from the place they started from. Their 
expeditions are attended with more or less success; 
and if they sometimes return with a dozen animals, 
which enable them to keep up their orgies fol* 
several days, sometimes, after a month's fatigue 
and privation, they only bring back a single animal. 

In the latter case the members of the club meet 
as usual to celebrate the return of their comrades, 
and the animal is served up roasfed, on a wooden 
platter, and placed in the middle of the assembly, 
who arrange themselves around it and contemplate 
it with delight. 

The president of the club invites his neighbour 
on the right to help himself; the latter touches the 
edge of the platter with the ends of his fingers, 
which he puts to his lips, saying, ^^ I have enough. '^ 
All the guests imitate his example, and fall back 
on the couscoussou and dates which surround the 
dish of honour. Then in the most vociferous man- 
ner, they sing their exploits, past, present, and to 
come, accompanying themselves with their hands 
and the tam-tam, and finish off with pipes. 

The club meets again the next day, the day after 
that, and regularly every day until the neighbours 
complain of the disturbance, and of the insupport- 
able odour of the porcupine, which has reached a 
state of complete putrefection, until at length the 
police interfere, and throw out alike the game and 
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its hunters^ vho go off and continue on their stances 
somewhere else. 

Apropos of the porcupine. I shall be glad to 
mention a fact which I witnessed myself^ and which 
corroborates what I before stated with r^ard to 
the hjsena. 

Meeting one day a party of hiUcheicheia, who 
were besieging an earth-hole^ I dismounted in 
order to be present at the^na^e. 

After many hours of unceasing work a hyaena 
was taken and drawn out by a child of twelve 
years old, who had thrust two feet of his lanoe 
into the animaPs body. 

European sportsmen would have been proud of 
this feat ; not so the hatcheicfieia, who were dis- 
pleased — humiliated : displeased^ because in their 
eyes it was a bad omen^ and humiliated^ because 
the Arabs of the environs, who were watching 
their proceedings, overwhelmed them with all sorts 
of pleasantries. 

As a matter of course the animal was left on the 
ground to be devoured by animals of a similar 
nature ; and the hunters left the country in order 
to escape the insults of the Arabs and look else- 
where for sport. 

As they only make two or three of these cam- 
paigns a year, the hatcheicheia sometimes hunt the 
hedgehog, in order to keep themselves and their 
dogs in proper condition. 
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Wheti the sky is calm and the moon fine, they 
leave Constantino in the afternoon with a few dogs, 
and beat about the plain all night long.. 

As soon as a dog gets on the track of the hedge- 
^hog he cries out, and is joined by the others, who 
hunt together in a pack, as if they were pursuing 
nothing less than a stag or a wild boar. 

As soon as it finds itself taken, the animal rolls 
itself up like a muff — presenting nothing but the 
sharp points with which it is covered to the teeth 
of the pack. One of the hunters then takes hold 
of it with the skirt of his burnous and deposits it 
in his hood, and the hunt continues thus until the 
morning. 
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During the first year of the French occupation, 
game of all kinds was so abundant in Algeria, that 
a partridge cost only a penny, a hare tenpence, and 
other game in the same proportion. 

The worst sportsmen always came back with their 
pouches full ; and in a great many places sport was 
to be found within cannon-shot of the ramparts in 
the case of a town, or of the trench in that of a camp. 

I remember that in the month of September, 
1842, 1 killed one day, between breakfast and din- 
ner, in the neighbourhood of Ohelma, forty-five 
partridges and seven hares with nothing but a 
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cavalry carbine. I must add that I am not a first* 
rate shot^ and that I know some persons who^ armed 
with one of Lefaucheux's fowling-pieces, would ha^ie 
killed twice as much. 

Owing to continual sport the game has at length 
become more thinly spread around the villages and 
camps, and comparatively rare near the towns. 
However, as in all the provinces, and especially 
in that of Constantine, there are a great many 
points which are at some distance from the thickly 
populated parts, it is still easy to get capital sport 
in Algeria. 

To do so it is necessary to take a few days' jouis 
ney in company either with an officer who has 
been attached to expeditions among the Arabs, or 
with a caid. If it be winter you take up your 
quarters on the border of a lake, where you can 
invest all the bullets you have with you in Wild 
geese, ducks, swans, and other aquatic birds, who 
are to be found there in tens of thousands. 

Experienced sportsmen wUl find legions of snipes 
in the neighbourhood of the lakes and in the 
marshy plains. 

In the months of July and August, before the 
jackals and other rough-coated poachers have levied 
their tithes, you meet with numerous coveys of 
red partridges (the grey partridge is not found in 
Algeria), whose progenitors have never heard the 
report of a gun, and who will not start up without 
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having a gentle kick administered to them. In 
the provinces of Oran and Algiers there are swarms 
of rabbits. In Constantine they are only found 
towards the north-west boundary ; but on the other 
hand the hare abounds there to such an extent^ 
that when an expedition starts towards the east or 
souths our soldiers catch them easily with their 
hands, while they are marching and even while, 
they are bivouacking, 

When the African hare (which is a third smaller 
than that of Europe) is hunted with dogs, it never 
doiibleSj and when worn out runs to earth if pos- 
sible. 

In spring and autumn flocks of migratory birds 
increase the general stock of game^ and are found 
to such an extent that in the plains which are at 
some distance from the points occupied by the 
French you meet with swarms of cranes, bustards, 
guinea fowl, plovers, quails, and other victims of 
gunpowder and the sportsman. 

To sum up ; Algeria contains valuable elements 
of sport of every kind. Those who wish for fame 
and do not mind looking for it wi^ find enough to 
please them. 

The lazy, the luxurious, the effeminate sportsman 
will be able to glean in the neighbourhood of the 
camps and towns ; but the real disciple of St. Hu- 
bert wiU have his rich harvest far, far away in the 
mountms and plains^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FALCONRY IN AFRICA. 

In a country wliose history has only been written 
with the sword, it is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants; 
above all, when, like the Arabs, they live in the 
midst of a variety of traditions and beliefs, each of 
which frequently does not extend beyond one tribe 
and one generation. 

Accordingly, without asserting anything positive 
as to the origin of falconry in Africa, I will say 
that the Arabs properly so called seem to have im- 
ported it, since it is almost unknown among the 
Chaouia and Kabyles, who preceded them in the 
occupation of the country. 

Falconry in Algeria is indulged in only by the 
highest personages. Those who devote themselves 
to it with ardour are the descendants of noble 
families and those military chiefs who have given 
their adhesion to the French in order to preserve 
or obtain military rank. 

Whatever be the position or fortune of a native, 
unless he be a noble, or distinguished by some acts 
of remarkable faring, he cannot cultivate the sq- 
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ence of falconry without incurring the ridicule and 
sometimes the attacks of his own people. 

The falconer of a caid of my acquaintance once 
told me an anecdote which is rather curious, and 
in which he played, as will be seen, a very danger- 
ous part. 

This man, after a certain Mabrouk, of whom 
I shall speak further on, is the most inveterate 
falconer in Africa, and deserves the attention of 
the reader for a few seconds. 

He is called Abdallah, and belongs to the tribe 
of Malhattah, of which he is one of the bravest 
members— that being a great deal to say. 

One day, when I asked him how old he was, he 
told me he was born the saine year as gunpowder. 
Now, as, previously to its subjection to France, the 
members of his tribe used to pass their time in 
practising firing with their neighbours, I concluded 
that he was bom in the year when this habit was 
first introduced among them, and set him down at 
forty, which appeared to be his real age. 

About the middle height, grave and taciturn, 
delicate and even sickly in his appearance, there 
was nothing about this man to attract the attention 
of the casual observer. 

But when he is in company with persons he likes, 
and the conversation turns on hunting or war, his 
face brightens up, his eyes flash fire, and his nos-^ 
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trils dilate as if to inhale the odour of powder and 
blood ; for to him sport consists in the agony of 
the victim whose eyes and head are torn to pieces 
by the falcon^ and war in cutting the throat of 
a live enemy. 

With these ferocious instincts, which at once 
characterize the savage^ Abdallah possesses a sen- 
sitive soul and a loving heart. 

His family consists of an aged mother, whom he 
loves and respects, which is not always the case 
with the Arabs ; of three children, whom he adores ; 
and a mare which was bom the day his wife diedj 
and which he named after her. 

Since that time not only has he resisted all the 
entreaties of his mother, who wished him to marry 
again, but he still mourns for his wife, and assurea 
me that he shall do so to his dying day. 

In order to understand how painful mu3t be 
the mourning of the Arabs, who are accustomed to 
daily ablutions, the reader must know that it con- 
sists in washing neither body nor garments. 

When I first knew this brave fellow his wife had 
been dead about six years, which amounts to say* 
ing that neither he nor his burnous were remark- 
able for their agreeable odour; but the interest 
with which he inspired me was such that I went 
up to him and welcpmed him cordially whejiever 
I visited his tribe. 
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In the month of May^ 1850^ T was charged with 
the collection of the taxes in the district inhabited 
by Abdallah. 

As soon as he heard of my arrival he hastened 
to pay m'e a visit, and asked my permission to come 
and see me every day in my leisure moments. 

As I took much pleasure in listening to his tales 
of war and hunting, I did not conceal from him the 
fact that I should be delighted to see him; and 
learned on the following day that he had installed 
himself in the tent with my spahis for the remain- 
der of our stay. 

One evening, when I had nothing to do, and when 
several Arab chiefs were assembled together in my 
tent, I sent for Abdallah to relate to us one of his 
anecdotes. 

After having exchanged the usual salutations 
with my guests, who were friends of his, he sat 
down and began in the following words : — 

" During the year in which Algiers fell into the 
power of the Christians, my cousin Zakdar and my- 
self conceived the notion of mystifying the chief of 
the Ouled-Bou-Ghanem, who was our neighbour, 
and who, although a man of no account, took the 
liberty, it was said, of rearing and educating falcons. 

*'With this intent we got two young eagles 
whose eyrie we had discovered, and taught them 
to hunt young falcons, which were brought to us 
every day by the shepherds. 
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^'When we considered our eagles tuffioiently 
instructed^ and accustomed to the noiie of meti 
and horses^ we despatched a person of trust, to 
the cheik^s^ to find out when he intended to fly 
his falcons. 

'^ Haying ascertained the place and Abj, Zakdar 
and myself went off before daybreak, driving before 
us a donkey, on which our eagles in their hoods 
had been placed, together with some falcons, to call 
them back to us if need should be. 

'^ The cheik and his attendants did not am?6 at 
the place until a long time after us ; the rendei- 
Tous was near the Oued-Mell^h, and they were 
to hunt the bustard. • The tamarind trees by the 
side of the brook would enable us to follow every 
incident in the sport without being perceived; and 
accordingly we regulated our movements by those 
of the cheik and his party. 

'^ In a little while a flock of bustards rose in the 
plain in front of the horsemen. Four falcons were 
let loose, one after the other, and a bustard was 
at once separated from the others and attacked 
vigorously. 

''Our eagles, released from their hoods, were 
not long in discovering the birds, towards whidi 
they took their flight, first heavily and in a straight 
line, then more rapidly making towards them, and 
rising above them at the same time. 

^' After attaching the donkey to a tamarind tree, 
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we walked up the banks of the river, to have a bet- 
ter view of the proceedings. 

"The only chance for the bastard which had 
been separated from the flock, and, as I before 
said, vigorously attaeked by the four falcons at 
once, consisted in keeping them beneath her. 

"Accordingly it had risen vertically to such a 
height that it appeared to us about the sise of a 
pigeon, while the falcons looked at one moment like 
grasshoppers, and at the next disappeared from view 
altogether* 

" The two eagles having reached the other birds, 
became so mixed up with them, that we were at a 
loss to distinguish them. 

" The cheik and his horsemen were standing in 
the plain with their eyes towards the sky, waiting 
like ourselves for the issue of this atrial combat* 

" Suddenly we heard piercing cries several times 
tt^[>eated. A short time afterwards we could dis- 
tinguish a black object^ whieh gradually became 
Inrg&t as it i^roadbied us — ^now agitating itself 
vigorously, now descending vertically towards the 
ground. 

. " We could then recognise our two eagles, with 
outstretched wings, allowing themselves to be towed 
downwards by the wright of the bustard, who, with 
drooping legs and closed wings, wag falling towards 
th^ earth without the least sign of life. 
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'^We looked in vain for the cheik's falcons^ 
they had disappeared. 

^^ At the moment when the bustard and the eagles 
fell with a hissing sound to the earthy in the midst 
of a large circle formed by the cheik and his party, 
a shout of rage almost froze our blood with terror. 

'^ We remembered, when it was too late, that in 
the haste with which we had loosened the birds, we 
had omitted to remove the chain from the foot of 
one of them. 

" Several men had already dismounted, and were 
arranging their burnouses so as to be able to take 
up the eagles without being wounded by them. 

'^ Nothing remained for us but to fly, which we 
did with all possible swiftness, and without thinking 
of the donkey, who, however, was destined to save 
my life that day. 

'' We had been running for about an hour, always 
ascending the course of the stream, and without 
quitting the rows of trees which grew along the 
banks, when we perceived four horsemen at two 
hundred steps behind us, and, further on, the entire 
goum!^ of the cheik. 

" They were all after us — some at a trot, the 
foremost at a gallop. 

" Flight was no longer possible, and we accord- 
ingly tried to conceal ourselves from their eyes. 
* Household. 
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" Zakdar chose a group of tamarinds and briars. 
As for me^ I went down to the bed of the stream 
and walked into it until the water came up to my 
neck, while I concealed my head in the plants 
which had fallen from the banks. 

'' Hardly had I entered my hiding-place when I 
heard the trampling of horses and the yoice of a 
man crying out to the cheik, ' Come here ; we are 
on their track ; their footprints are as clear as the 
sun ; they are two sons of dogs together/ 

'^ The sound of galloping and the neighing of 
horses who had been heated by a long ride, an- 
nounced the arrival of the cheik and all his attend- 
ants. 

'^ ' Let ten men/ said the cheik, when he drew 
uPj ^go forward until the track disappears; then 
let them stop and keep guard on each side of 
the stream. You, my children, dismount, and 
follow the steps of these accursed wretches, pistol 
in hand ; but bring them to me alive if you can.^ 

'^I understood from the order that it was all 
over with Zakdar ; my situation being better than 
his, I nourished the hope that I should survive to 
avenge him ; but at that moment I perceived that 
my feet were sinking in the mud, and that the 
water, which at first scarcely covered my shoulders, 
was now beginning to moisten my lips. 

'' It is said that he who knows not fear is not a 
man. T confess I was afraid on that day, not so 
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much of the enemy who was pursoing us so hotly, 
as of being drowned. 

^' I was disturbed in ray reflections by the soimd 
of a shot, followed by sereral others, and a consider- 
able number of imprecations. 

"My cousin, finding that he was discovered, 
had dischaj^ed his pistol on the group which had 
surrounded him, and who, in spite of the cheik's 
order, had not been abte to avoid replying to his 
fire. 

" A few words, which were all I could distin- 
guish in the midst of the general hubbub, made 
me understand that Zakdar was not dead, and that 
he was being taken to the cheik. 

" Unable to contain myself any longer, I was 
about to ascertain what they were doing with him, 
at the risk of being discovered, when two men 
jumped into the bed of the stream. 

" ' That's where he went down,' said the first, 
pointing to my footprints on the sand. 

'^ ^ He went in here,' continued the other, ap- 
proaching the edge of the water, while I remained 
motionless at ten paces from him, and looking «t 
him through the plants by which my head was 
covered. 

" ' It's singular,' pursued the same man, ' there 
are no more footmarks. Could he have g<me in 
and been drowned?' At this moment I heard 
footsteps on the bank just above my head, and a 
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man then Baid to the one who was dose to me^ 
^ Mohammed^ the cheik sent me to call yoii^^. 
IsTpne of the others have such good knives as you/ 

'^ ' What does he w^t my knife jfor V was thi^ 
reply. 

" ^ To cut off the h0ad of the dog we have just 
tjjiken/ said the messenger. 

'^ The prospect of cutting a man's head off being 
more seductive than the pleasure of looking after 
m&i these ruffians made off^ and they rdieved me 
from the most fearful position I was ever in during 
all my life. 

'^According to what I had heard, my .cousin was 
to have his head cut off^ and I could do nothing to 
save him. 

^^ Convinced that the men who had gone away 
would come back directly after the execution^ and 
not being able to look for any other place of shel- 
ter without leaving a track, I resolved to stay where 
I was. 

'^ A root, which I had found growing out from 
the bank above my head, had enabled me to shift 
my position, which was now not attended with the 
same danger as the former one. 

'^ After hearing the shouts and noisy laughter 
produced by the triple execution— that of my counn 
and the two eagles^ which took place at my back, 
I thought I heard the steps of horses going away 
from the stream ; after which I heard nothing. 
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''Time had progressed^ and with it the Bun, 
which had now sunk in the west. 

'' Soon afterwards it was dusk, and at length I 
saw a few stars shining in the heavens. 

'' I then left my retreat, and with much precau- 
tion ascended the bank of the brook. 

'' I listened — looked around ; there was nothing 
— not a soimd, except the croaking of the frogs; 
not a living being, except a few jackals hanging 
about the corpse of Zakdar, which I found horribly 
mutilated, and flanked by the remains of the two 
eagles. 

'' After making sure that I was quite alone, I 
wrapped up my cousin's head and body in my bur- 
nous, and, putting the burden on my shoulder, 
directed my steps towards the spot where I had 
left the donkey in the morning. 

''I found it in the same place, munching the 
grass at the foot of the tamarind tree to which it 
was tied. I used the cord which was round my 
head to attach my precious burden to the animal 
firmly, and then took a short cut across the plain 
in order to reach a path which would take me back 
to the douar before it was day. 

'' I had walked for about four hours without any 
adventure, always followed by a few jackals, who 
were attracted by the smell of blood, when the don- 
key suddenly stopped short, cocking its ears and 
trembling all over. 
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" I at once perceived two eyes like burning coals 
on my path, and not far from me. 

^' Accustomed to meetings of the kind, I hastened 
to cut the cord which attached my cousin's body 
to the donkey, took it on my shoulder as I had 
done before, and went on across the fields leaving 
the poor animal transfixed with fear on the path. 

'^ When I had gone about a hundred paces I 
heard a sound like that of a body thrown violently 
to the ground, then a sort of rattle, and nothing 
more. 

'^The lion had accepted the victim I had ofiered 
to him ; I felt quite safe, and after a long circuit 
regained the path which I had been forced to quit 
for a time. 

" A short time afterwards I met some relatives of 
ours who had come out to look for us. 

'' After hearing my tale, nothing would satisfy 
them but instantly to avenge the death of Zakdar. 

" I explained to them that we were not suflBciently 
numerous, and that we could not leave my 
cousin's body on the ground ; finally, that I myself 
was without arms and on foot. 

^^ One of the horsemen took the burnous which 
contained Zakdar's remains across his saddle, 
another took me behind him, and we goti back to 
the douar before any one was up. 

" The evening of that same day, at the hour of sup- 
per, fifty chosen horsemen, each of whom was known 
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to haye achieved some daring exploitj goi on their 
steeds^ and dismounted near the residence of Zak-t 
dar^a murderer. 

'^ There was great rej(»cing at the cheik^a^ in 
honour of the recent execution. The eouflcoQaaoii 
had just been served. We were just in time. 

'' The dogs, having given notice {£ our approacbi 
we were accosted by some of the servants^ who 
appeared much astonished at so manjr gmsti 
arriving all at once. 

'* While ten of our horsemen were strangiiag 
these wretches with the cords of camel-gut which 
surrounded their heads, the others went to the front 
of the cheik's tent and sabred the other attendants 
and the guests of low degree, who were in ibe 
places outside waiting for the remains of the feast. 

^^ Until now I had left everything to my com^ 
rades, and had occupied myself with looking out for 
the cheik, whomlintended to kill with my own hand. 

'^ The approach to the tent once cleared, I rushed 
foremost into the interior, where a dozen of the 
notables were sitting in a drcle around the cheil^ 
quite motionless. 

^' A quarter of an hour afterwards, their heads 
were arranged in perfect order all round the dish 
of cousGpussou, 'which was still smoking, and the 
fifty horsemen returned to their respective douavs 
laden with booty, and driving bef(»<e them an im- 
mense herd of cattle* 
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^^ All this had taken place without a shot being 
fired^ and almost without noise^ so that oar coup de 
main was not known in the douars neat the oheik 
until it was too late to offer assistance. 

^' From that day until the arrival of the French, 
who put an end to the hostilities^ xnanj were the 
heads that fell on the boundary which separates 
the two tribes; but no falcons were seen thare 
besides ours.^^ 

As will be seen &om the above nairative, iht 
nobles and warriors of Algeria have the eldusive 
right to practise falconry. 

The tribes among which the most distinguished. 
ikhx)ners are found are the Zmouls, the Bighai the 
Amers of Setif^ and the nomadic Arabs who take 
up their winter quarters in the Sahara, and pass 
the three other seasons on the high ground adja- 
cent to Gonstantine. 

The Arabs eeldcmi keep the falcons which they 
have used during the hunting season. In most 
cases they let them go at the end of February, and 
take fresh ones at the beginning of autumn. 

In some tribes the falcon is taken fiom the nest, 
and it is then more easily tamed and instructed, but 
less courageous and more liable to illness than the 
falcon which is taken full*grOwn, and which is 
caught in the following manner : — 

After observing the rock or ruins in which the 
falcon is in the habit of passing the nighty a man 
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on horseback arrives in the early morning bearing a 
pigeon or a partridge 9urround^ by a net, in which 
the falcon is caught by the daws as soon as it darts 
upon it. 

The Arabs have many different kinds of falcons, 
which they distinguish by appropriate names. 
Whatever, however, be the species to which the 
bird belongs, the mode of training it is always the 
same. The education of the full-grown falcon 
being much more difficult than that of the falcon 
taken from the nest, we will speak of the former 
only. 

As soon as the man sees the falcon dart at the 
bird which is used as a bait, he hastens towards 
it in order to take it before it can tear the net in 
which its claws are entangled. 

Before quitting the spot he covers it with the 
hood which is used to prevent it from seeing, and 
places on its foot a chain, to which is attached a 
rope of four or five feet long to prevent it from 
flying away. 

This task completed, the man rides back to the 
douar with the falcon on his head or shoulder, the 
bird being rendered so timid by loss of sight that 
it never seems to think of flying away. After 
being taken into the tent the bird is placed on a 
perch about a foot high, and which is covered over 
with cloth, so that its claws may not be injured. 

Now commences the taming and training of the 
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falcon. The first thing is to accustom it to the 
sight of men, horses, and dogs ; to get it to allow 
the hood and chain to be put on and taken off 
without making the least opposition ; and to make 
it take its food from the hand. 

There are few fidcons who do not make great 
objections to all this. Some refuse all food 
for days together ; some attack, tooth and nail, all 
who attempt to touch them ; others are so utterly 
untractable that it becomes necessary to give up 
all thoughts of teaching them. One remarkable 
thing is, that the best falcons are found to be those 
who have been most xmruly during their educational 
period. 

The surest way of training falcons is to deprive 
them of light and food for several days. They can 
then be accustomed to spring from the perch 
to the ground, and afterwards to the wrist of the 
person who offers them their food. 

When they are sujQSciently used to the sight of 
men and horses, one of the animals or birds which 
they will afterwards have to hunt is presented to 
them, a little of the flesh being given to them after 
they have killed it. 

Falcons who have lost nothing of their wildness 
by being deprived of light and food, have been 
known to become of a sudden quite friendly with 
the man who has given them a hare or a partridge^ 
and allowed them to gorge themselves with the 
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fleab. This, in the opinion of the Arabs, is by fer 
the best means of taming the falcon. 

When the falcon has been taught to attack ani« 
mals firom its perch, it is then taught to do so fran 
the arm of a man on horseback. 

For this purpose the Arabs take the faloona into 
the middle of a plain, carrying with them a ceitain 
number of partridges or hares, according to the 
kind of game for which the birds are being trained. 
The falcons, covered with their hoods and with 
chains attached to their feet, are carried by the 
horsemen, who hold them either on their heads or 
shoulders. Before being loosed they are placed on 
the wrist of the left arm, which is covered with a 
long glove. The lesson, in the first instance, is 
given to each bird separately. Whilst one of the 
horsemen sets at liberty either a partridge wilih 
clipped wings, or a hare who has the use of only 
three legs, the falconer unhoods a bird. This trial 
of course satisfies the falconer at once as to the 
talent of his pupils, who, having been deprived of 
liberty and light for a month previously, now sodr 
denly find themselves free in the open country. 
It sometimes happens that the falcon pays no at- 
tention either to the running of the hare or the 
flight of the partridge. As soon as it finds itself 
at liberty it resolves not to lose it again, and flies 
off with cries of joy. 

I must say, however, that generally as soon as 
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the falcon is unhooded, if it perceives the hare or 
partridge it does not think of recovering its indfe- 
pendence, but first of all is prompted by its instinct 
to satisfy its wants. It darts at its prey^ kills it^ 
and then allows the hood and chain to be replaced. 

For the falcon to be thoroaghlj trained it will 
now only be necessary to teach it to obey the voice 
of the falconer when he calls it back. ' 

Accordingly^ as soon as the &lcon has killed the 
imimal let loose before it^ the falconer advanoeSi 
offers the bird the hareskin (which must previously 
have been shown to it)^ and calls to it in a par- 
ticular voice. 

The object of this manoeuvre is, to make the 
falcon fly to his wrist or shoulder. If it re^ 
tnain deaf to the call, the falconer dismounts 
asid offers it the hareskin on foot, taking care to 
let it see some small pieces of flesh which have 
been left sticking to it, and which never fail to 
attract it. When a falcon comes readily to this 
invitation, whether it sometimes miis its prey or 
pounce directly upon it, it may be considered to 
have made a great advance in its art. 

As I have no intention of publishing a treatise 
on falconry, I refer the reader who is desirous of 
knowing how falcons should be thoroughly trained, 
to the French and other authors, who have ex* 
plained everything that a true falconer need be 
acquainted irith. 
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I will, however, mention one fact which may be 
usefiil to those who wish to cultivate this kind of 
sport. 

According to all authors who have written on 
the subject of falconry, the falcons of Europe are 
subject to a number of illnesses which are often 
mortal, no matter what care may be paid to them. 

This is not the case in Algeria, where their 
diseases are very rare. I think there are at least 
three reasons which account for the superiority of 
the AMcan falcon. 

The first is, that the Arabs scarcely ever use any 
but full-grown falcons. The second, that they 
restore them to liberty before the moulting season. 
The third, that instead of being kept shut up, the 
birds accompany their masters (on their shoulders) 
in all the expeditions they undertake, and that, 
when the tribe erect their camps, they are allowed 
to pass a portion of their time on a perch or in the 
vicinity of a perch outside the tent, to which they 
do not return until night. 

The education of the falcon is generally com- 
pleted by the month of December. The Arabs of 
the north use them for the hare and the partridge; 
those of the south for the hare and the bustard. 
When the hare is to be attacked, the owner of the 
falcon quits his tent, followed by the falconers and 
attendants on horseback. On arriving at the ren- 
dezvous, the guests who have been invited to wit- 
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B6SS the^MNrt oome&nrard and kiss bis bai:^, after 
wfaidi they mount th^ horses. 

On a signal from the chief the fijcoaers go Ibr- 
WAid, walkiBg m a stindght Une^ while tlaffi horsemen 
gallop along the rosd, and form in fkirmishing 
order. The ehief and his friends follow immedi- 
ately behiad the Mconers. 

When the horsemen on eadi flank kare taken 
their plaoea at intervals of ftom teat to fifteen yards^ 
half of them regulate their Biovements by those of 
the &icoBers^ keq>i»g in ihe same line with them ; 
wliiiLe the horaemen at the extremities of the lines 
on eadi side go some distance in front. 

As so(m as a hare is staited the news is given by 
the person who sees it first ; and eac^ person ma- 
noeuvres so as to form the circle. At the aame 
time the faloons vre unhooded^ the best trained 
being loosed first. 

Once at liberty the bird rises^ flyimg round aiftd 
round ihe dcele fbrmed by the horsemen. The 
falconer follows the dkeetioa of the hare, and calls 
to iiie filcoaL until he sees it darting at or soaring 
abore the game. If the hare mns away, the fedcon 
darts atonoe upon it ; if the base lies down on the 
ground, the falcon at first soars for some time 
above it. 

In the ]^ains, where there is not much cover, the 
bares taee so fii^teA^ b^ the sight of ike fidepn 
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that they stop still as if chained to the spot. In 
either case all the birds are let loose in succession^ 
to follow the example of the first. 

As the birds become idle after eatings they are^ 
generally speakings not allowed to gratify their 
appetites until the last hare has been killed^ and 
the sport is at an end. They are then allowed to 
eat as much as they like^ so that they may be 
tempted to continue their exploits another time. 

It sometimes happens that the hare^ on per- 
ceiving the falcon, takes refuge under the horses, 
when the bird pursues until it finds an obstacle 
in the presence of the horse. The sport becomes 
then most exciting; the falcon utters loud cries, 
fluttering now above, now on either side of the 
horseman. 

But whichever way the horseman directs his 
steed, the poor hare still continues to keep under- 
neath it, until at last one of the attendants takes 
hold of it and throws it into the open plain, when 
the falcons at once make it their prey. 

The Arabs pursue the partridge in the same 
manner; but instead of forming the circle, they 
gallop all together in a single line, following the 
direction taken by the falcons. 

This is far less interesting than the pursuit ot 
the hare, and accordingly is rarely practised. 

The most interesting kind of sport in connection 
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with the falcon is the pursuit of the bustard^ which 
must be attacked with all the courage the falcon 



As I have already remarked^ the tribes of the 
south are the only ones which have the opportunity 
of taking this bird, which never ventures into the 
cold regions of the north. ' 

The native tribes who fly their falcons at the 
bustard display the greatest magnificence on the 
occasion of a grand meeting, at which it is not un- 
usual to see as many as two or three hundred 
horsemen. 

The bustard is found on each side of the moun- 
tains which separate the district of the Tell tr6m 
the desert, but are found in greater numbers on 
the further side. The bird is generally found in 
flocks of from ten to twenty. As it can be ap- 
proached without difficulty, the horsemen deploy 
into an immense line, preceded by the falconers, 
who advance in front at considerable intervals one 
from the other. If 'the bustards happen to fly 
away to a considerable distance, the party continue 
to advance until they meet with a flock which 
does not rise so quickly, or which only flies away 
to a short distance. - 

In each of these cases, one or two, reported to 
be the best, of the falcons are let loose. 

As soon as the bustards, after settling on the 
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gpomid, see the falcon bo^ering abof« liiem, they 
lie down on the grovmd like the h«te^ and wafil 
there until he has selected his prey. 

After two or tiiree fakxms have poimeed in snc- 
eeirioii on one of the bmtaids^ the other bastaftds 
tike tight^ leaThig the victim to be killed where tt 
lies. As the reader perceives, sport of thh kind is 
not highly interesting, and accordingly tSse Aarabs 
do all they can to prevent the bnstard from lying 
down and waiting for the falcon. 

When the falcons are sent after bnstaids who 
have taken to their wings, the bird pursued is first 
seen to mix itself up with the flock, in hopes of de- 
ceiving the Mcon as to its identity ; after which, if 
it is still the object of pursuit, it rises v^erticalfy 
into the air, in order to keep itsdf above its 
enemy. Generally speaking, the whole of the 
falcons are not loosed until one of f^ bnstordb hM 
been separated from the rest of the flock. 

The pursuit then beeomes of the greatest interest. 

All the horsemen, who have up to this time been 
spread out on the plain, gallop towards the chief> 
and arrange themselves around him. 

The fitru^e is generally a long one, a&d the 
bustard is not brought to the ground, nntil the 
falcons have succeeded in rising above it, fastening 
themselves upon it, and rither breaking its wing 
or putting its eyes out. Then, in the middle of 
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the circle farmed by the horsemeu^ fall both bus^ 
tard and falcons, and sometimes the latter are them- 
selves killed in the fall. It sometimes ha{^pen& also 
that the bustard, instead of rising vertically after 
it has been separated firaupa the flockj, fliea straight 
forward, followed by both faloons and horsemen. 

In most cases a falcon fastens upon it^ and 
succeeds in bringing it to the ground by breaking 
one of its wings ; but sometimes after a pursuit 
of some hours the chief gives the signal for re- 
treaty and the falconers are left to follow the birds 
•—without which precaution the chief might k)se 
them altogether* 

I have heard a feat mentioned, which proves 
how great the strength and rapidity of the bustard 
and falcon are. In the course of last winter some 
Arabs of the Ferpoua, having taken up a bustard and 
a falcon which happened to fall at their feet, car- 
ried them both to the cheik of the country. The 
cheik found out that the falcon belonged to a chief 
of the south, who had got up a meeting in the 
plain of £1 Outaia, on the day his falcon killed the 
bustard in the Ferjioua. Now there is a distance 
of not less than fifty leagues as the bird flies, from 
^ Outaia where the bustard had been attacked at 
noon, to the Ferjioua, where it was brought down at 
four o'clock. 

I spoke, at the comnaenccos^ent of the chaptef ^ of 
a man named Mabrauk, who was mare devoted to 
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falconry than any one I ever knew, and this man^ 
who died about two years since^ used to pursue the 
bustard only. 

When his birds had behaved well^ he did not 
allow the falconers to touch them. 

After embracing them all and calling them by 
their names, he placed them on his shoulders and 
head, then got on horseback and rode back to his 
tent, taking with him what he called his dear 
family. 

He carried the passion to such ka extent, that 
although considered a very good father, he liked 
his falcons better than his wives and children, and, 
when dying, his last words and caresses were for 
his falcons. 

After the death of Mabrouk, his eldest son, 
according to the last wishes of his father, set all 
the falcons at liberty, and they were ungrateful 
enough to profit by it. 

There are some Arab chiefs in Algeria who keep 
falcons without ever making use of them. 

They retain them simply for show, and as an 
evidence of wealth and nobility calculated to strike 
the masses. 

The chief, when he travels, causes himself to be 
preceded or followed by his falcons, which are car- 
ried by horsemen equipped in the richest attire. 

The array altogether has its effect, not only 
upon the natives, but on the Europeans as well. 
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When the former meet an Arab chief travelling 
in the manner we have spoken of, they dismount 
and advance to kiss his knee, without even know- 
ing him. This is the homage of the weak to the 
strong, the poor to the rich, the plebeian to the 
noble. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RULES FOR HUNTING THE LION. 

If you are a sportsman, it must have happened to 
you more than once — after a good dinner with plea- 
sant companions, when every one is talking of kill« 
ing everything, from the quail to the wild boar — ^it 
must have happened to you, I say, to express a 
wish to find yourself face to face with a more noble 
and a more dangerous animal than any that is 
contained in our French forests; and you have 
said to the others, ^^ I should like to kill a lion/' 

Well, do you really wish to kill one of these 
interesting creatures ? 

If this wish comes from your heart, and not 
merely from your lips, I can tell you how to 
satisfy it. 

You must be yoimg, vigorous, have good muscles, 
a firm foot, and a quick eye. In this case you have 
the physical qualifications. As regards the morale, 
the most important point is to have an iron will. 

If you are not living in Paris, go there. Ask 
for Devisme, the gunsmith ; order one of his dou- 
ble-barrelled carbines; tell him what you want it 
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for^ and he will know ibitt the weapmi Hiiwt unite 
three indispeiisable oonditioiis — soUdity, pareciikm^ 
and propelling force. Add to the carbine a pktol 
poftseaBing the same merita^ and^ abore aU^ take 
care that it have sRiffieient poropelling force; and 
ittie for both of them coiucal balte with steel 
points. 

You shonld have two kinds of dress — one for the 
wmter^ whoeh must of eourse be warm^ and iike 
other for the summer^ which must be lights but 
capable of resisting the brambles and thorns^ of 
which the woods yon will have to go throogh are 
foil. 

If I were sure you intended coming out at once^ 
I should say to you^ Land at Philippeiille ; take 
the diligence which goes to Cosiatantiney where 
you will arriye the same eyemng; inquire for me 
at the Arab Office ; and if I am out in the coun- 
try^ which will probably be the case, pass the time 
until I return in practising with your carbine. If 
I am in the town^ we will at once make our ar- 
rangements for an expedition. 

You must think I am very eager to find a oom- 
panion ; but you make a mistake — ^what I want is 
liot a companion^ but a successar. 

Yes^ alas ! I am obliged to look for a successor ! 
My legs are getting weary, my carbine is heavy 
in my hand^ my chest is oppressed when I ascend 
the slightest height, I cannot attend to all the calls 
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for my senrices made by the Arabs^ and am obliged 
at length to take care of my healthy which I feel is 
failing. 

I should like a handful of men to be chosai 
from the army or elsewhere^ to deyote themselves 
altogether to lion hunting. These men — who 
should be paid in proportion to the fatigue and 
the risk they would hare to undei^o, and insured 
a humble reward in case of severe accident-^these 
men^ I say^ would be of immense service in a coun- 
try where couriige must be made visible to the eye. 

I should be happy and proud to command this 
little band^ and to direct it in a mission which 
could not fail to benefit France; but I doubt whe- 
ther I shall ever have this honour. 

Come, then, at once, you who wish to hunt the 
lion side by side with me ; and if the lion should 
prove stronger than ourselves, I will be his first 
victim, and my fate will serve you as a lesson. 

But in case you should arrive too late, listen 
now to my instructions : — 

Do not hunt at all during the winter ; I pro- 
hibit it at once. Hunting in the winter has added 
thirty years to my age. 

I will suppose that you arrive at Bone in Apnl. 
Go at once to the Arab OflBice, state with what 
object you have come, and ask the military com- 
mander to put you in communication with the 
chiefs of the tribes in his subdivision. 
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Now, the tribes being held responsible for all 
assassinations committed in their territory, they 
will be afraid of your being killed either by the 
lions or by the marauders, in which case your death 
might be attributed to them. Accordingly the 
Arabs would allow the lions to devour them to the 
last man, rather than apply to you to assist them. 

Besides, the presence of a Christian being insup- 
portable to them, that alone would prevent them 
applying to you ; and as you cannot prove to them 
by argument that you will not get killed either by 
the lions or the marauders, there is only one pos- 
sible way of proceeding open to you. 

Put yourself in communication with some caid 
who has mountains in his territory frequented by 
lions ; pay your court to him assiduously, and gain 
his friendship by means of presents. If he con- 
sent to take you out with him into the country — 
and he will do so if you behave liberally towards 
him — buy a mountain horse for yourself, and a 
mule for your baggage. 

If you care about good living, provide yourself 
accordingly ; if you are sober — and, to be suc- 
cessful, it is desirable that you should be so — take 
with you nothing but coffee and tobacco. 

Avoid wine and spirits; otherwise you would 
be looked upon unfavourably wherever you went ; 
and then the water of the mountains is so pure 
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aud so good^ that aftcjr a aboft time you will not 
regret wine in the least. 

You will easily procure at B^e a lad who will 
act as interfnreter for you^ and you must reekon 
him as part oS your luggage. 

Before starting^ tell the superintendent of the 
Arab Office the name of the eaid to whom you are 
going, and the district which you think you will 
visit. He will give you a pass, which you will 
have to show to the Arabs who are not acquainted 
with you. In the subdivision of B6ne you will 
have to choose between the district of Bone, Calk^ 
Edough, and Ghelma. 

At B6ne there are the Beni-Salah, among 
whom there are enough lions, but too many marau- 
ders. The same may be said of Calle> if you 
b^an in either of these districts, you would be 
killed during the first fortnight. The low hills at 
the south -of the Edough, near the caid^s house, 
are good. 

The country at the south and west of the camp 
dl Drean is also good. 

If you find that there are any Hons in the neigh- 
bourhood, express a wish to pitch your tent as near 
as possible to their supposed haunts — ^for instance, 
at about a hundred paces above the douar. You 
should be at a distance of at least a hundred paces 
from the tents, because you ought never to see the 
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women of the douar ; ftsd you Bbould take up your 
position on the ground above the tent^ because the 
marauders^ who «s« alws^ hanging about when 
there is no mooA, always approach Ihe douar 
from below, so that there may be less chance of 
their beh^ «een. 

As soon as you have Jiitched your tent, you will 
be pestered with visits. The Arabs will fioek to 
see you, simply from curiosity, and in order to 
ascdtaiti in what respect you difPrar fiDm other 
men. This will be their sole motive. There they 
will be perched around you, and staring at you 
like idiots. Pbj no attention to them. Some of 
them will welcome you to their tenitory ; rqjly to 
ti^m witSiOut smilmg, and amply by a miovement 
of tSiehead, as much as to say, ^'I am satnfied.'* 
Remain i^ent if you possitsly can, or at least do 
not speak except when it is absolutely necessary to 
do so. 

The talkative man is despised by the Arabs. 
You may be ignorant, stupid ; it is considered 
honourable to be a thief and an assassin, but it is a 
dii^ace to be a chatterer. 

They wSH not fidl to t>vMwhelm you with ques- 
tions as to your prqects, directly they underslaind 
of what nature they are. Mind what you reply. 
Answer but few of Aeir questions, and answer 
always with modesty. 
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They will say to you, " Do you hunt by day or 
by night?'' 

You will reply, '^ Both day and night/' 

" Alone or with your companions ?" 

''Alone/' 

Then some young man, with an expression oi 
the greatest innocence and candour, will perhaps 
say to you — 

'' But if during the night you meet one or more 
persons in the mountains, shall you fire at them?" 

Lose no time in saying, so that every one may 
hear you : 

''What does it matter to me whether these men 
wander about at night or not. Their affairs do not 
concern me ; I am only looking out for lions. As 
soon as I see or hear these men, I shall call to them 
to stand off; and, if they have no bad intentionSf 
I shall not harm them." 

The conversation must go no further even if you 
have to stop a month in the neighbourhood of the 
douar. You may be certain, that if you fire a few 
good shots before them the next day, as if to keep 
your hand in, they will spread the news of your 
arrival and intended exploits to a distance of some 
twenty leagues all round the country. In less 
than a week every one will be acquainted with 
your age, your height, and your general appearance. 
" He speaks but little," they will say, " and ap- 
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pears brave ; lie is a good shot^ and does not inter- 
fere with the marauders/' 

These last words are of much import^ and^ in 
fact^ decide a question of life and death. 

But you have given a negative answer to the 
great questions, ''Have you ever killed a lion? 
have you ever seen one? have you ever heard one 
roar ?'' So that your manly appearance, composed 
manner, and your excellent shooting, do not as yet 
prove that you will kill your first lion. 

The moment for action having arrived, you send 
to inquire among the neighbouring douars whether 
the lion has been heard or seen, or whether any 
cattle have lately disappeared. 

While you are waiting for the return of your 
messenger, as you do not know the country, and 
will require a guide, and as only the professional 
thieves or marauders are capable of acting in that 
capacity, you must associate yourself with a pro- 
fessional thief. 

If you inquire for a marauder at one of the 
douars, the people wiU burst out laughing in your 
face, and will tell you that they are all eminently 
honest. 

But ask for '' a man who is accustomed to walk 
about at night,'' oi* " wlio is not afraid to walk about 
at night," and you will find twenty all young and 
vigorous, and you can select the one whose appear- 
ance pleases you most. 
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Speak to him of his courage, and lie wili be 
quite proud ; but ask him to Aoeompaaj foa, mA- 
he will refbfle point Uank. 

You must then esfdain to him what yon want; 
vis.^ to be ftooompaxiied at a distance^ to be Amm 
the haunts of the lion, the path by whieii he gen^ 
rally oomes down from the woods to the pfaan^ tha 
spring or brook where he generally difnks, 'dm 
fold or pass, if there be one, wheve he may be mek' 
with. Above all, tell your guide tfai^ yon not only ' 
do not wish him to be near yaa at the moment of 
danger, but that you cannot allow him to iMsanT 
witii you when yon are about to make the aittaek. 
He will consent to accompany yon without «- 
doubt. 

Promise him a veward if you are plenapd wxtk 
him ; tius will certainly do no harm. 

If an Arab comes and tells yon that the lion has 
just carried off an ox or a horse at some leagues 
from the douar near which you are encamped, pre- 
pare your baggage and go at once to the voene of 
the eiqploit. 

If your guide says he knows the country, and 
has a friend living in it, take him with you ; oUier« 
wise leave him behind, promising him a reward 
if he can collect any good information by your re- 
turn. You will find a guide in the douar whidi 
has been plundered. 

Find out whether the lioji years ; if he is aknie 
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or accompanied by other lions ; get a description 
of him^ but for greater certainty go yourself diiring 
the day with your guide along the paths which 
lead to the mountain^ and try to discover the lion^s 
foot-print. 

If the ground be dry, look for a moist or even 
damp spot in the path, and when you have found 
the lion^s track, you can judge of its size and sex 
in the following manner : place your open hand on 
the foot-print, and if you cannot cover the claws 
of the animal with your outspread fingers, you 
may conclude that it is a full-grown male lion. If 
yoiur hand covers the foot, it is a lion-cub or a 
lioness. 

You must wait for a moonlight night. Do not 
be impatient. You must wait; for to hunt the 
lion in the darkness of the night is an act of mad- 
ness of which I have often been guilty, but which 
has almost cost me my life on several occasions. 

It was in the month of February, 1845. I had had 
the honour of receiving a beautiful gun from the 
Duke d^Aumale. 

I had killed two lions, and was longing to kiU 
my third with this weapon, which has since served 
me in thirteen victories, and which is less dear to 
me from having been my companion and safeguard 
during three hundred nights than from being the 
gift of the prince. 

I. M 
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A feVter which I had caught in ihy first gfem W dh 
pfeyented my taking ahy part in the ensmn^ mS^ 
taiy campaign. 

Hopihg that tiie Boh tor irmHA dx) iM gbbfl, I 
went to Bone towards the end of February, 

Owing to the accounts I heard of an ehormons 
old lion #ho was raining his ne^bouxli^ in ttb 
vicinity of the camp of Dr^^ I sent iUr taiy ^ttis^ 
pons from Ghelma, and left Bdne tA thie it6^h cf 
February, 

At five o'ctoidc on the evening of the SrSi, I 
reached the doaair of the Otiled-Bou-Asiri^ tttMlft 
about half a mile from the retreat of th6 beM^ 
who^ according to the old men of the plaee, htA 
lived there thirty years. 

I #a8 told, on my arrival, that every eveiiii^ at 
sunset the lion roaned on leaving his den, and thai 
in the night he descended into the plain stiU 61m- 
tinuing to roar. 

A meeting seemed inevitable, so I loaded my two 
guns. Hardly had I finished this bperatioii, whidk 
always requires the greatest attention, when t 
heard the roaring b^gin in the thbuntain. 

My host ofiered to accompany me as fair as thse 
ford which the lion would have to cross on descend- 
ing the mountain. I gave him my second gun, and 
we started. 

It was too dark to see at two steps distanos^ 
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Afteir ht&titig %alk0d l^^rough « wood for a quitter 
of an hoar trte lit&aK^ied th« bord^ of a brook that 
Aow« at the foot ttf the Zebel Ktounega. 

Mjrgiiide) mwA n^taM foy tbe roaHng^ wkkk 
d3«w tt»alnei^ attd Aeifl«6t> ftaia> *^The ford is ttierei'' 

I tried to feco^oit^ my {Kteition; but all 
wt&\md wiui no datk that I could not even see the 
ArjO)) alt^ougli hsb tc^iiched me. 

A» xAf eye6 ee«dd dit^Uuiguiish nothings I begaia 
to descend towards Hne iM^, fe^l&f all tfafe way 
aritb $ay ha^lfi fe^ the tfaek of a botse or sbtep. 
Zl WMl eelitaitily ^1 tob0lt@ti^> a&d difficult of «^ 

HaviUg found a sl:oue> wk^ 1 1»^ as a «eat^ at 
th« ^sdge <[^ thfd biN)Ol:) a!i»d ju«t beyond tke foid^ 
I sent away my guide^ who wished for uiotMiig 
beti^. 

Wyie I wad ti^uf to make out the groimd 
about me^ he did not cease sayiuf , '^ Let Uft return 
to %6e doUfi^'; t^ uight te too daik ) we will look 
fe^ the lioBi ta-»aoi*bW> during <*e day.^ 

As he did l^di^ letuna to the idouar dhmey 1m 
iStmOi^ dow^ iu It px^^ aX leui^ftcs ab^ut lUfty 
steps from me. 

Afttei- tdlifeg hia^ not to ftiove under auy dtcUm- 
stances^ I took my position on tbe iitone. 

The lion irm fearing «ttU,and drawing ipraduidly 
nearer. 
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Having dosed my eyes for some minutes^ I saw 
on opening tliem that at my feet there was a per- 
pendicular ditch^ formed, no doubt, by the ov^- 
flowing of the brook, which ran some yards beneath 
me ; on the left, and at the very muzzle of my gun, 
was the ford. I formed my plan instantly. 

If it were possible to distinguish the Uon in the 
bed of the river, I meant to fire at him there — 
the ditch being a means of protection for me in 
case I wounded him severely. 

It might have been nine o'clock when I heard a 
roar, about a hundred yards beyond the brook. 
With my elbow on my knee, the but end of 
my gun on my shoulder, and my eyes fixed on 
the water, which I could distinguish from time 
to time, I waited. 

The time seemed long, when I heard^ just in 
front of me, on the opposite side of the brook, a 
long, guttural moan. 

I raised my eyes in the direction of this strange 
sound, and perceived the eyes of the lion fixed on 
me, and looking like two red-hot coals. 

This fixed look drove back all the blood in my 
veins to my heart. 

A minute before I shuddered with cold ; now 
the perspiration streamed on my forehead. 

Any one who has not seen a ftdl-grown lion in 
its wild state, may believe in the possibility of an 
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armed man straggling with it; but any person 
-who has seen one, knows that a man wrestling with 
a lion is like a mouse in the claws of a cat. 

I have said that I had already kiDed two 
lions^ the smallest of which weighed five hundred 
pounds. The latter^ with one movement of his 
daw^ had stopped a horse at full gallop^ and had 
killed both horse and man. From that period 
I was sufficiently well acquainted with their seve- 
rity to know what I had to expect from leonine 
scratches. 

Accordingly^ I have never looked upon a da^er 
as a weapon to be depended on. 

In case a lion should not fall beneath my first 
or second bullet (which is possible enough)^ I have 
determined^ when he springs upon me and I resist 
the shocks to endeavour to force my gun down his 
throat up to the stock ; then^ if his powerful claws 
have neither thrown me to the ground nor pierced 
me like a harpoon^ I must either attack him in 
the eyes or near the hearty according to the means 
of action left to me. 

If I fall at his attack^ which is more than pro- 
bable, provided I have my two hands free, I shall 
feel for his heart with the left, and with the right 
deal the blow. 

If on the following day two bodies be not found 
entwined together, mine will not have left the field 
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CKf iKmouf^ and the lion's will not ^ % fr«m it 
The ^i^gger will tell the rest. 

I had just drawn my dagger ^m the sheath wd 
placed it in the gronnd within reach^ i^he^ ^h^ lion 
east hia eyea down towarda the hrook* 

I took a mental farewell of the worU^ anci iq»^ 
a Yow to die in a manner of whioh i(iQae who ih99 
dear to me would be proud} yet when my ^ngeir 
moyed softly towards the trigger^ I VM less 9gi? 
tated than the lion himself, who was about tf^king 
to the water. 

I heard his first step in the streamj whieh fan 
noisily and rapidly before us. Then all WW «l«nti 
Was he standing still? Wa9 he coming towiords 
me ? Theae were the questions I put to mya^ m 
I sought to pierce the obscurity by whieh I was 
enveloped on all sides, when suddenly I thdught I 
heard^ close by on my left, the sound of h^a step in 
the mud. He had indeed come out of the bvook, 
and was slowly ascending thp steps of the ford> 
when a movement I happened to make caused him 
to stop. 

He was at four or five steps from me^ and might 
spring upon me at any moment. 

It is useless to look for the sights of your gun 
when you can't even see the barrel, 

I fired as I best oould^ witb nay head erect and 
both eyes open. 



The ^i^ eQa^ed me %q st^e ^ ^nqrpaoius I^^ry 
mass of indistinct form. A fe«ffft4 tq^x xg^\ the 
^— tl^e l^Qu was A(^-^ rf^ f o^^«^. 

Thfi ^ra^^ cay of Rai^x wn» fci^fliJ^d fe^ a sf^];ies fif 
d\4l, t^fep.t^^)[^ i^oi^S: ? Vw§ *e ^wi| 

i^t^ 4 ahQi:^ tinae ^ i[Kas ^il^ut. 

Thinking tf| wasi d^i^^jj ? yf^^i^^ to ^h^ dqua? 
l^ith my gui^e? ^hq^ frqim whfi$ h^ h^ bepct able 
tp hear^ al&io coududed th^t the lijoQ ijra^ now x^Q 
lif^ore. 

Of course I remained awake all night. 

.4^ df^yljrgftk VP T^Jft^ltf^ th® fPf^i ^^* ^P K?^ ' 
Tj^UpQli^^ opiy t^racp him by ilf^^ b^opd i^a fi^ i|9 tl^e 

T^^ ^ay f^terw^Tflsi tl^§ At^I^ ^ ^he district^ 
who bore considerable ill wiU to^^Tds tii^fdr npc- 
^nal yisitor, \]ieiag QqjftYincp^ tt^t fee w^ dead, 
IffQpo^ tQ ?a^ tp go wt ^4 iiopi^ ffir hipi. 

There were sixty of us — son^p pa fpot «Hftfl RQ^aa 
P«l^ffl?»hwfe! Aft^ipyqr^lhfti^a'frp^ti^^sie^rph, 
I returned tp tl^e ^p\ia5 ^4 B?«PW^ tp take i^y 
leavf)^ ^^^ I lie«n!4 leve^ ifl^ots s^^dj chper^ frpm 
tl^fl ^y^ctioj^ pf tihfi wpui^t^i^. T^p?e ^f^, no room 
for doubt — they had found my lion. 

I ^t^Eted pflf at; a g^og, ^^ spo;ji pp^^vi^^ced ipy- 
^f thfrt thk tiwe, ^if ^ ^T^ntf J «iy hopes wppl4 
^ TP^j^d. 
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The Arabs were flying in all directions, and 
shouting like demons. 

Some of them had reached the other side of 
the brook ; the others, to the number of ten, em- 
boldened by the &ct that they were on horseback, 
and that the Uon had only three legs at his dispo- 
sal, had formed a party to finish him (as they 
said) ; they were commanded by the cheik, 

I had just passed the brook and was going to 
dismount, when I saw the horsemen^ with the 
cheik at their head, turn round and start off at fttU 
gallop. 

The lion was after them on his three 1^^ clear- 
ing the rocks and shrubs in far better style tha^ 
the men on horseback, and uttering roars, which 
so terrified the horses that the riders had no longer 
any control over them. 

The horses were still galloping, but the lion had 
stopped within an open space, in a haughty and 
threatening attitude. 

How grand he was with his jaws op^i, breathing 
menaces of death against all who were there I 

How grand he was, with his black mane stand- 
ing on end, and his tail beating angrily against 
his sides ! 

He was about a hundred paces from the spot. 
I dismounted, and called to one of the Arabs, who 
had been keeping themselves at a safe distance, 
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to take my horse. Several of them ran towards 
me^ and I was obliged to leave my bnmous in 
their hands^ in order to prevent them putting me 
on my horse i^ain and carrying me away. 

A few of them followed me^ in order to dissuade 
me fix)m my project : but as by d^rees I quickened 
my pace and drew nearer to the lion, their number 
diminished. At last one man only remained with 
me, and he was the guide of the previous day. " I 
received you under my tent/' he said to me, '^and 
will answer for you before God and man. I wiU 
die with you.'' 

The lion had left the open space and had buried 
himself in a mass of trees, which were close by. 

Walking with caution, ready to fire at any mo- 
ment, I tried in vain to find the animal's track. 
The soil was rocky, and the lion's wounds had 
ceased to bleed. 

I had just searched the brees forming the group, 
one by one, when my guide, who had remained a 
short distance from me, said — 

''Death will not accept you; you have passed 
close to the lion without being touched by him ; 
if your eyes had only met his, you must have died 
without being able to fire a shot." 

I told him to throw some stones into the lion's 
place of retirement. One of the shrubs opened, 
and, after looking on all sides, out sprang the lion 
in the direction of myself. He was at ten steps 
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firom me^ tos tail straigH Ims mp^ st^iidii^ q^ 
epd^ lus neck extended. "With h^ lm)\^e^ leg 
hangJTig back; and bia f^laws tu^ed ^ii^dai \kpi 
had altogethw ib^ sQqpearapoe pf t^ dqg p(xiitt\ng at 

As i4(¥>n f^ bf^ made bi^ ajqp^sop^^^iip^ ^ S>9^te4 
my^ on tbe eartbi ¥itb ibe A^b Wi<^ i)Af^ 
^bouting inoeasantly^ " Fire I ifb; donH you ^ ^'^ 
— exdamatii^iB wbicb be mixefl up witb ^ 
pri^yers. 

The lion made a bpund of fpiir o^ five st^ps ^ 
wards me^ and was probably about to |ip^O|^ it up 
witb anptbeTj when b^ «u4f|e^y fp\ui4 14m^ 
struo]^ with ^ b^Uet 9>% i^bQlit i^ inch s^bGiy^ ^b^ (isb^ 
ey^. ^e at onc^ fell. 

My Arf^b w^^ alref^y r^turiiing tha^ to (jpd^ 
when tb6 lion turned round and i»ised him«^lf 09 
his hind legs^ like a horse rearing. 

Anqther ball^ ^th a v^(xce fortmii^te x^is^i, i^ipid 
the aniwd^B hearty i^d at last ^tr^t^e^ bb^ ^fi9A 
on the ground. 

At tbU period I waa liQt ^cqp^iAted with the 
suppriority ftf tbe new caybw^t qver tbe ordiumy. 

To make my shqt penetw^tq tq % greater ^tmt$ 
I »Hbstitute4 irpn |l^g# for bullets. 

? left ym tryiug tq determine tbe age, sexj f«i4 
si^e (rf tbe Uqn ypu wei^e tP attack. If yftu (HiU 
^ Qn the Minie principle. 



taeei^aiiL nothing ifoportant ahoutthe animal^ if^m 
the fact of his trao^ not being discoverable^ at«urt 
off some nighty aoeompa^ed by your guide. 

Qq ov«0 all th^ paths frequented by the lie» cm 
his way to th^ douaxis* 

Walk slowly^ and matLO firequent halts. 

In a woody country make your guide oandncl 
you quickly to a path vhioh the animal frequents^ 
and then place yourself sa as to inteoraept his pro- 
gress; then sit do^^m by the side of a bush^ and 
irait. 

Your guide ought to be at some otepa from you^ 
concealed in the wood ; but as to that^ you can 
rely upon him for keeping himself entirely out of 
danger. Placed as we suppose you to be^ you can- 
not be^pesoeived by the animal until he is at the 
very muzzle of your carbine. 

And now pay attention to what I h^-ve tq 9^y. 
The marauders have a thousand good l^fStsQpsi for 
not sparang you; therefore be conjitantly m JWX 
guard. If a man appears to you^ let him 9^ 
the end of your qavbine^ and order bim to ^twd 
ofiP. He has heard that you are not; ill-diiipa^ 
towards him and his oompani(ms> and will p|3Q- 
baUy obqr you. In any ease be on the lool^tQUt, 
imd do not get killed like a fool. 

When a Hon appears^ wait for him with your 
carbine at your shoulder and your finger on the 
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trigger ; wait until he is quite opposite to you, and 
directly he sees you he will stop. 

The shoulder is a fine place to aim at^ but ha^ 
zardons. On one occasion a lion, after being shot 
through the shoulder with two slugs, injured two 
of my Arabs most severely, and lamed my spahi, 
Bostain. 

Aim, therefore, between the eye and ear, if the 
animal is looking at you sideways, and between 
the two eyes if he is facing you. Fire, and he 
must fall. Wait for a minute on the defensive, 
and do not approach him until he gives no signs 
of life. 

If a hysena presents itself you must let it pass. 

The Arabs, as I have before remarked, say, ^^ as 
cowardly as a hysena,'' and the Arabs are right. 

You have been told how you are to act in case 
you meet the enemy. 

It is. probable, however, that you will have to 
wander about the plains and mountains during the 
whole of the first moon without seeing any lion 
at all. Do not let this discourage you. An Arab 
proverb says, '^ There are a hundred douars, a hun- 
dred paths, a hundred fords for one hon.'^ 

The Arab proverb would be more correct if it 
said that there were more than a thousand douars, 
a thousand paths, and a thousand fords for one 
lion. 
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In proof of this I may mention^ that I have 
passed six hundred nights in the open air, going 
through the passes which were most frequented by 
lions^ and waiting at all the best fords^ and that 
I have only met twenty-five hons. 

Kill a few wild boars, if such be your pleasure : 
it wiU be practice for your hand and eye ; and then 
proceed to Ghelma. Introduce yourself to the 
commander of the district and to the director of 
the Arab Office ; wait for the new moon, and go 
up to the Mahouna. On the western slope of this 
beautiful mountain you will find the district of the 
Ouled-Hamzah. Fitch your tent with the cheik, 
and apply to him for a guide. 

During the day inspect the two paths which 
have been formed on the side of this mountain ; 
go down to the edge of Oued-Cherf, and recon- 
noitre the ford of Boulerbegh and that of the 
Swallows. 

You will find numerous places of ambush, which 
were constructed by the iSirks who hunted for 
Ahmed Bey. 

These places are fortified. I had them repaired 
by the Arabs, with a view to retiring within them 
when overtaken by storms. 

Eemember that these places of ambush have 
been made by cowards and for cowards; and that 
if you used them, the Arabs would not fail to say 
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iYMitth&iheft^ ^lan^ A^ ettk kiH Iniitt a3 %ell 
Asyitm. 

outs of thleiid hdbMi tl^Velit^rs jgoes fixmi tihe Iciog^ 
dom of Tunis to Mbi^oVM Without string tok 
mtn^ time iii iht l^ahoiiha. 

tf oh readiing it yt^ d6 ttbt find « big oki fioH^ 
who a c&tisikig genertd terror by hii tOBX^ jrMwill 
hhd tit tbe fbfid8> of #!n^ I tktiV^ii|xAoii iiam^ tia» 
trackft of ctbhie TtMin]^ liohs^ Who hmttft tdoek iqi^ 
their «utti!ltei^ quaH(^i« <dh the b«tila df the Hien 

When jt^viliaV^ ^i«coV6ficd the jfoo^iiiits oimewB* 
tA }roahg iiohs iii the sabdii of the riTek^ bcf tA 
find out by what path t&ey Covbe dbwn firem tin 
wood, an^ then keefp &A 1^ look-oufc si bi% as 
the m^bii laMn. In all p^^blibility yM irfli ibmI 
the teonine ifiiniily. 

You mtrtt ^hee 2roin*8df in a position firomwhiok 
you can command the ford^ and fire doimWtaiDhBt 
Never, nevei* tmd^ toy c^y^M«tMieefe fiire vpioards 
tit a lion; even if fd6i fiM shot hid iweKMiAil> the 
animal has only to live two minutes in older Iii 
OTstroy yoft. 

At thi« fi>rd of fioulerbegh, wUdi I l:«io^nniend 
to you, during a night in l^% 184^^ t fbnnd m^ 
self opposite three libns of ftbout three ydia^e of 9%t. 
The foremost sto)[yped on ee^n^ )aie, ttid I lent il 
rolling into the inytt. 



ITow, if I Ma pliteefl toi^fetf IbWi^ d^ 
i^th, tbis afdiiiill> altfab^h it had both ib fthbilldei:^ 
ftfekiBn> ^ould certAittly hAve lorn rise fc6 piiete6«; 
c^ it iri», it ^6iraWldl tO^mriU me, aftd I Ms oM)^ 
isaved by mjr elevated pbrtt&Ai> #»!<* p4?fer^tfed it 
reaching m*6 afl at ohcej and g1aV« iAft time to *fe«. 
load ^d fi^d it bAck Vb^6 iMisa in ^u^difsto^ int^ 
the river, %here it at last iteihained-. 

Do not pay jpairticnlar htt6iifi6n M6 the Mnibfelt 
Of footjrtintsi ym may n^. If the tj'iibs tefe less 
khaA two yeatB dficL, thej^ ate iSruife to be follow^ !^ 
Ift^ mother. 

Let them pass, and wait for the Kon^ss h^jftelf. If 
tite cubs nste vety young, be ca'dtioHis ; fot the tisoAer 
Will not Wait bS b^ attack^ by yon. As ftoOn lis 
Ae peiiceiVei yotl she ilnll aibt on the oflG^Mve, aiid 
it is no easy matter to corii^ Mnell o^t of sttch a 
combat. 

In November, 1846, a lioness had killed a horse, 
and dragged the body to Hie bottom of a ^vin^. 
1 ml doWn a,t the foot of a, lentis6, and waited fi* 
her. 

The first night nothing 6.pj>e«ii6d, the second 
'night the ftaftife; the third, the mother cam^ with 
h«r litfle ones, who were beginning to geft rather 
big. One of the latter was about to commencfe 
upon the horse, when the lioness, who was lying 
down and Watching the proceedings of hter tnib, 
haj^ned to t^ ine. Our eyes had ^simrcdy m^. 
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when with one bound she jumped on her o&piing 
as if about to devour it. llie cub took to flighty and 
an instant afterwards the horse alone was before 
me. Suddenly^ on my left and almost behind me^ 
I heard something like the rustle which would be 
made by a mouse running over a bush^ and look- 
ing towards the side whence it appeared to pro- 
ceed^ saw first of aU two large paws^ then a pw of 
long mustachios^ then an enormous nose. 

My gun was at my shoulder, my finger was on 
the trigger, and just as an eye appeared to me fixed 
and staring, an iron slug was fortunate enough to 
reach its mark. 

The lioness will never attack you openly. When 
she first of all sees you she remains still ; if you 
aim at her she lies down, and will keep so close to 
the ground that it wiU be impossible to distinguish 
her. 

She will then raise her head, and if your gun be 
no longer at your shoulder she will get up and 
pretend to go away. But she will not go unless 
her cubs are already at a considerable distance. 

If the cubs are anywhere near you, the lioness, 
whom you think a long way oflT, will crawl to warder 
you, and suddenly spring upon you when you least 
expect her. 

Accordingly be prudent, cautious, and vigilant. 

If you pass the summer season in the Mahounaj, 
some evening, while you are sipping your cofiee 
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ontside your tent, you will hear a noise resembling 
the distant roar of artillery, which will be repeated 
from echo to echo along the mountains. 

There is no fortified place in this region, and the 
cannon at Ohelma is only fired at noon. Bise and 
go outside the douar, that you may hear better. 

Never has your ear been struck with a more 
harmonious, magnificent, and imposing soimd. 

Attention ! do not lose a note. 

Some great old lion who arrived the previous 
night, and whose moans are shaking mountains, 
has just left his lair. 

He is walking along with his eyes half shut ; he 
is not yet quite awake. 

In 2k short time he will have shaken off his drowd* 
ness, and he will then begin to roar. 

The Arabs have heard him ; they call for you 
from every side; are looking for you everywhere. 

If you were to attend to them you would start 
instantly and kill this lion before he had visited 
half his domains. 

Young and old will crouch around you, and 
listen with solemn respect to the voice before which 
all others are silent — that voice which tells of the 
strength and courage of the strongest and most 
courageons animal on the face of the earth. 

Observe the Arabs : iheir conduct is both curious 
and instructive. 

As soon as the lion is silent they aU begm speaks 
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ing at once, uttering the loudest imprecationB 
against it^ and applying to it the most offensive 
epithets. 

Directly the lion begins to roar again, the word 
remains unfinished on their lips, and they do not 
miss a somid which the animal utters. 

Do not be in too great a hurry to make your 
attack. The lion, having just arrived, is sure to 
remain in the country about a month. He has 
good lairs, flocks and herds everywhere, water in 
abundance. What could he want more ? 

If the moon is good, go about half a league 
nearer, in order to hear the lion^s roar more pUinlyj 
and get accustomed to it. The nearer you approa«JL 
it, the more you will be moved by the sounds which 
is altogether unequalled. 

If the animal appears to be coming towards you, 
leave the path, and go a few steps into the wood. 
You will thus be able to hear the roar dose by, 
and I can assure you that it wiU frighten you. 

Stop where you are until the morning. The 
next day you will probably hear that the lion has 
killed a few oxen, horses, or mules : an old lion 
seldom goes out at night without some result. Oo 
and sit down at ten paces from the horse, ox, or 
mule which the lion has killed. Place yourself 
in such a manner that you will command the 
lion's position on his arrival. He eats slowly, and 
will do you the honour to look at you from time 




He eats riowly, and wiU do you the honoTUC to \oo\l «X ^wittwa>:v^aR.\ft Sjosr 
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to time, as if to ask you what you are doing 
there. 

Aim between the two eyes, and kill with the first 
shot. 

If you have passed two nights without seeing 
the lion, make up your mind that he is foraging in 
some other direction. 

In the meanwhile we will suppose that the moon 
is full : it rises at dusk, and sets at daybreak. 

You have been able to study the routes which 
the animal generally frequents, and know which 
path it is likely to take on leaving its lair. 

Start on your expedition at sunset ; go and sit 
down on a rock which commands the lair, and wait 
there. 

At the first roar listen attentively, so as to dis- 
cover which direction the lion is taking. If he is 
coming towards you, you will only have a few steps 
to take; if he is going in a contrary direction, and 
you cannot cut off his advance, you must wait for 
his return. When he has done his night^s work, 
he will be sure to come back. 

This side of the mountain being covered with 
wood, and intersected by deep ravines, the lion has 
only two paths to select from on his way to the 
douars; so that it will be easy for you to meet him. 

When the roar is drawing nearer, and the lion 
appears to be on the same path as yourself, walk 
towards him. 
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The oaks and wild olive-trees, which run in lines 
along the path, intercept the rays of the moon in 
some places so completely that you can scarcely 
see your own feet. 

To meet the lion under these circumstances 
would be fatal; you must accordingly look for 
some spot where you will be able to make use of 
your eyes. Then sit down and wait. 

Whether the lion advances at that rapid pace 
which he adopts on leaving his lair, or having com- 
pleted his nighfs exploits is returning slowly home, 
wagging his enormous head from side to side, as 
soon as he perceives you in his path he wiU stop. 

If you remain sitting he will advance slowty 
towards you with his nose to the ground like a buD. 

At one moment he will roar enough to deafen 
yon, at the next he will utter the most jBrightM 
moans. 

Do not lose sight of him for a single instant, and 
keep your eyes fixed constantly on his. 

If he leaves the path to go and sharpen his claws 
at a neighbouring tree, you must make ready for 
him. 

H&pe he comes : be prudent and self-possessed. 

The slightest precipitation would be your de- 
struction. He sees your weapons, and none of his 
movements escape you. 

He will not attack you until after your first 
shot, • 
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When 70U aim at him he will lie down opposite 
you like a cat. 

In this position he only piresents to you the 
upper part of his head^ and however near you may 
be, I do not advise you to fire. Without taking 
your gun from your shoulder, or your eyes from 
the eyes of the lion, take a few steps either to the 
right or left, according to which side happens to 
be the best lighted by the moon. 

If you go too far, the lion will think you are 
about to fire at his body, and will accordingly turn 
round so as still to present nothing but his heaid to 
you j accordingly you must oidy take two or three 
steps, and as soon as the temple is nearly opposite 
you, aim between the eye and the ear, and press the 
trigger. 

One of two things now takes place : eith^ the 
lion is killed instantaneously, or before you can 
ascertain the efiect of your shot you are down on 
your back beneath the lion, who covers you with 
his body, and holds you tightly in his power* 
fill claws. But you are not yet dead jfor aU 
that. 

If your shot has been well aimed, and has met 
with no obstacle to turn it from its course, yott 
will get off with some dozen wounds from the lion's 
claws, of which you may get cured. Provided the 
lion does not touch you with his mouth, and 
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only lives for a few seconds, you may manage to 
get oflF alive. 

In any case, remember that you have a da^er, 
and, if you have not lost it in your fall, strike 
quickly, and in the proper places. . 

If the lion dies on the spot, thank Heaven and 
St. Hubert, and begin again. 

One piece of advice must not be foi^otten : 
whenever you are dealing with a full-grown Hon, 
mind that your movements are rapid. If precipi- 
tation may cost you your life, delay in making the 
attack may also be fatal to you. 

The lion becomes impatient, and has only to 
spring upon you, while you are aiming at him, and 
you are disarmed and torn to pieces without having 
fired a shot. 

And now that you have delivered the moun- 
taineers from their enemy, now that you have been 
able to see the effect which your success has ex« 
ercised upon these men whom nothing would 
appear to affect, go to other districts and seek for 
fresh victories. 

You may be certain that henceforth your repu- 
tation will precede you, and that you will be bap- 
tized ^^the lion-killer.'* The Jebel-Archioua, and 
the environs of Medjez-Amar in the district of 
Ohelma, are favourite resorts of travelling lions. 

Get on the track of one of these fine old lions 
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wlio are seeking for some, h^ppy land in which to 
terminate their career. 

Follow him from night to mornings across moun- 
tains and plains. When at break of day you hear 
his last roar you will know that he will remain 
where he is until the evening. 

Get your horse^ which I suppose you to have 
left at some distance behind^ take a little rest^ and 
in the evening approach the lion^s lair. 

Let his first roar be your signal for preparing 
to attack him. 

If he goes off in another direction, try all you 
can to find some path by which you can cut off his 
progress. 

Let nothing stop you. FoUow him across the 
country, and after numerous long marches and 
much fatigue and trouble you wiU at last find 
yourself opposite your enemy ; an interview of a 
few minutes will then make amends for all the rest. 

Never kill a marauder if you can possibly help 
it. If you are forced to do so, never set foot again 
in the country where you have shot him. 

In the districts where you are known to them 
you will have nothing to fear; indeed they need 
only know that you are in the neighbourhood to 
avoid wandering about at night in your direction. 

Never go out when it is not moonlight. 

Put your carbine at full cock directly you leave 
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your tent^ and do not unoodc it until after yotir 
return. 

Walk quietly^ and examine the ground in front 
and around you. 

Stop frequently to listen. 

Whenever you come to a paw^ a ford^ or a path 
the sides of which are coveted, keep yourself in 
readiness to fire at a moment^s notice. 

A lion may have heard you or seen yott, and may 
be waiting close by to spring upon you. Marauders 
may do the same. 

When you have killed some half dozen lions by 
night, you can, without compromising your repu*- 
tation or losing the esteem of the Arabs, attack a 
lion at sunset, drawing him out of his lair by 
means of a live bait. 

In order that you may understand this mode of 
killing the lion, which differs from all those pre- 
viously described, I will here give the hirtoty 
of my last campaign. 

Some days after the return of the expedition to 
Kabylia in July, 1853, 1 left Constantine to go to 
the Aures Mountains, where I had heard there was 
an old lion in the neighbourhood of Krenchela. 

The natives, driven to despair with the losses 
which he had inflicted on them, had assembled to 
the number of two or three hundred, iii order to 
kill him or drive him away from theTcountry. 
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Tie attack took place at sunrise. At noon fite 
hundred shots had been fired, the Arabs carried 
away one killed and six wounded, and the lion 
remained master of the field of battle. On my 
arrival in the valley of the Ourten on the 18th of 
July, I received a deputation from each douar in 
the neighbourhood, and after the usual compliments 
a proposition was made that every one in the dis- 
trict should take up arms. 

Just then Sidi-Omar, the marabout, came for* 
ward and addressed me in these words : — 

'^ If it please Gk)d to bless your arms, In a few 
days our wives and children shall come here under- 
neath this tree to count with eyes and fingers the 
teeth of the malefactor, and to kiss the hand which 
brings peace to our mountains.*' 

At this speech of the marabout, the proposi- 
tion for taking up arms generally, was abandoned, 
and every one went back to his tent thinking that 
there was now no hope for the lion. 

If I had listened to Sidi-Omar I need not have 
left the place where I was standing, for the lion 
was to come there of his own accord and get killed. 

That very day, however, I selected some men 
who were to set out at dawn on the day following, 
each one in his own direction, to find out by what 
path the lion proceeded to and from his lair. 

On the 19th the Hon had made an extensive 
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curcuit in the plain ; and the outloakeray not being 
able to get on his tracks watched for the lionecM^ 
who was reported to me as being in a wood of about 
ten acres in extent. 

At seven in the evening I was on the watch for 
her; at eight she came out at about six paces from 
me^ and fell at the third shot. 

On the 20th there was a general rendezvous at 
noon in the garden of Ourten. Foreseeing that 
the outlookers would have a great deal of trouUe, as 
the lion would be wandering about in search of hm 
better half^ I had made the time of meeting two 
hours later than on the previous day. . < 

The lion^ after beating up all the paths, and 
searching in all the lairs, had killed a mule and 
two oxen in one of the mountain douars ; after which 
he ascended the mountains towards the south. 

His last traces were at three leagues £rom the 
place of meeting. 

At four o'clock I got on horseback, and rode to 
the front, where the track had been lost. 

After sending my horse away, I waited for the 
night, in order to beat up the path which the lion 
had taken the evening before. At about eleven 
o'clock, not having met him, and hearing the Arabs 
and dogs of the douars at the foot of the mountain 
make a great noise, I thought the lion had taken 
some other path, and went home to my tent. 
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For three days in succeBsion we took the same 
pains to disoorer the lion, but without effect. 

On the 24th an Arab was sent to me to say 
that the lion was in a wood called Tafrent, and 
that since the 20th he had killed eight oxen. 

I went off with this man, my spahi, and the 
outlookers, leaving my tent at Ourten, and taking 
nothing with me but my arms. 

I passed the night of the 24th outside the douar 
which he had so lately visited, but he did not 
make his appearance. 

On the 25th my men informed me that the Uon 
had come out of the wood on the preceding even- 
ing, but that they could not ascertain whether he 
had returned to it. 

In order to save the men trouble, I took up 
my position on the confines of the wood. 

I was joined on the same day by M. de Boden- 
burgh, a Dutch ofiScer, who had gone through 
the expedition to Kabylia with us, and who was 
anxious to experience more of those violent emo- 
tions, the recollection of which never leaves us. 
He arrived at Ourten^ where he had pitched his 
tent by the side of mine, on the 19th. 

At about ten in the evening, the lion was roar- 
ing within half a league from the douar, and at 
midnight he carried off a sheep at a few paces 
from us. 
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On the 26th an order was sent to all the douars 
not to let either men or cattle leave the tents until 
the outlookers had returned, so that the t^ack of 
the lion might not be efiPaeed by any other. 

On the same day Bil-Kassem-Bil^-Eoudhel 
brought me the jfoUowing report : — 

^^ I take the lion from the time of his leaving 
the douar ; I find the skin of the sheep he ate last 
night ; I follow him to the edge of the brook where 
he drank, and then give up the track to Amar^Ben* 
Sigha, my comrade, whose footprints I recognised 
at this spot/* 

Amar arrived just as this report concluded. ^ 

His countenance was radiant ; he had no occfti* 
sion to speak ; every one could see that he had dia* 
cov^;ed the animal's retreat, and was certain of 
what he was going to state. 

The Arabs, as he passed among them, pulled the 
skirts of his burnous, and interrogated him both by 
word and gesture, but he remained silent. The 
joyful look which overspread his countenance 
alone announced the secret, which he would have 
wished to confide to me alone. 

This was his report :— - 

'^ I find the lion drinking at the brook of Tafrent, 
where he must have made a pause. 

'^1 foUow him through a burnt wood, windi you 
can see firom here, and at the extremity of whidi 
he must have remained until daybreak, to judge by 
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the number of marks on the trees which he has 
made in sharpening his claws. 

^' On leavijig the burnt wood, the lion crosses a 
torrent which forms the eastern boundary of the 
wood of Tafrent, into which he next enters. I turn 
the wood by following the course of the stream to the 
south-west, and then taking the path to the north. 

'^The lion did not come out on the other 
side, and, accordingly, I returned to the track, 
which I had marked by leaving my burnous on it, 
and followed him through the wood to within 
gunshot of his lair. 

'^The men who accompanied me now became 
frightened, and accordingly I returned without 
making the least noise, being convinced that the 
animal had taken up his abode at the foot of the 
white rock, known in the coimtry as the Uon^s rock.'' 

The lion once discovered, it Iras only necessaiy 
to choose between the different modes of attack. 

The first consists in proceeding with consideratite 
noise towards his lair, which makes him come out 
to meet the hunters, who wait for him in a com- 
manding position. 

In the second^ the animal is followed to his lair, 
and sinrprised sleeping. In the third, he is drawn 
out by means of a live bait. 

Amar-Ben*Sigha having assured me that it was 
impossible to attack him in his lair^ on accotmt of 
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the thickness of the wood^ I decided in favour of 
the hait. 

At seven in the evening I started, followed hy 
my spahi Hamida, and my two outlookers carry- 
ing my arms and leading a goat. 

At half-past seven we reached Amarus track, which 
I was not sorry to find. 

I was also pleased to find the lion^s track very 
distinct in the hed of the torrent, fh)m which I 
decided that he was an old lion of large size, and 
beyond a doubt my Mend of the Krenchela. 

The lair was situate on the southern slope of ike 
mountain, .at less than a hundred paces firom the 
ravine. On the opposite side, and quite on the 
edge of the same ravine, I found an open space of 
about ten square yards in extent, surrounded by 
lofty trees, and at about a hundred and fifty yards 
distance firom the lion^s stronghold. 

Whilst one of my men was fastening the goat to 
the root of a tree in the middle of the op^i space, 
and the other was ^ving me my arms, the lion 
made his appearance at the foot of the rock, and 
began watching us« 

I lost no time in taking up my position on the 
confines of the wood opposite the lion, and at five 
or six paces from the goat, who, seeing my attends 
ants disappear into the wood, cried out with all its 
might, and made great -efforts to get close to moi 
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' The lion had disappeared. Doubtless he was 
advancing towards me under cover of the wood. 

I had just cut down a few branches with my 
dagger/ fearing they might interfere with my aim, 
and was going to sit down, when the goat sud- 
denly became silent and trembled all over, looking 
first towards me, then towards the ravine, which 
I imderstood to mean : — 

^ '^.The lion is there ; I feel he is coming; I hear 
ihim ; he is coming ; I see him.^* 

Indeed, in the first instance the goat had only 
recognised the presence of the Uon by its scent; 
nfterwards, when it heard the animal^s steps, I saw 
Hiat such was the case by the jerking of its ears. 
The lion of course became visible to myself and 
the goat at the same time. 

He ascended the side of the ravine slowly, and 
stopped on the edge of the open space at about 
twelve paces from me. 

He was exactly facing, and his fine forehead 
made a ca{»tal target. Twice did I lower my cat*> 
bine, twice- did I aim at him between the two eyes, 
twice did my finger gently touch the trigger; but 
the gun did not go ofi^, and I was glad of it. 

I had not seen such a lai^e majestic Uon for two 
years, and I was about to kill him without giving 
myself time to admire him. 

The noble aoknal, as if he had understood my 
thoughts, had lain down^ and after crossing lus 
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enormous paws^ had placed kia head upon them as 
upon a pillow. 

Without paying the least attention to the goat^ 
which was paralyzed with iear^ he examined ine 
with much interest^ now winking his eyes^ which 
gave a most benign expression to his countenance ; 
now opening them to their full size^ which made 
me, in spite of myself, touch the trigger of my car- 
bine. The lion seemed to be saying to himself: — 

" Just this moment I saw some men and a goat in 
this open space ; the men went away, and the goat 
remained by itself : I reach the spot, and find by 
the side of the goat another man dressed in red 
and blue, such as I never saw before, and who, in- 
stead of taking to flight at my approach, waits as 
if he wished to speak to me.^' 

Then, as the shades of evening were lowering, he 
seemed to add : — 

^'Dinner time is drawing near; whidi would be the . 
best to eat, the goat or the red man ? Yesterday^s 
sheep was much better than this goat, but the sheep 
are such a long way off. Red men are perhaps 
good as a general rule, but this one seems thin.'' 

The last reflection apparently determined him ; 
for he got up and walked forward three steps, with 
his eyes fixed on the goat. 

With the carbine at my shoulder and my finger 
im the trigger, I followed all his monrements^ reAdy 
to fire at tiie proper moment. Tme6 he seemed 
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on the point of darting at the goat, lying down 
like a cat about to make a spring. 

I thonght the rope which fastened the goat 
might give him some uneasiness^ and at last saw 
lliat he suspected a share^ as he began walking 
to and fro on the edge of the open space^ showing 
me his teeth whenever he stopped. 

The game was becoming too serious — it was 
time to put an end to it. 

Taking advantage of a moment when he was 
turning his side towards me, at twelve paces dis- 
tance and on the edge of the ravine, I hit him with 
my first shot in the middle of the shoulder, and 
immediately afterwards with my second^ in nearly 
the same place. 

Pierced through and through by the steel-pointed 
bullets, the lion roUed like an avalanche down to 
the bottom of the ravine. 

My men, convinced that the lion must be dead, 
were ooUecting persons to carry away the carcase. 

In the meanwhile I was following his progress in 
the bed of the ravine by the traces of blood which 
he left behind, and found that he had retired into 
a dark, thick, almost imp^ietrable thicket, at 
about twenty yards distanee. 

In order to ascertain tiie state of the case at 
once^ I threw a stone into the thicket, and was 
answered by a dull, guttural roar, alternately plain- 
tive and threatemng — a roar which spoke of death. 
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and whicli proceeded from about twenty paces 
distance. 

This roar froze my hearty reminding me of the 
lion of Mejez-Amar^ who^ six years previously^ un- 
der similar circumstances, had mutilated, beneath 
my eyes, and in spite of my bullets, my spahi Ro8« 
tain and two Arabs. 

I went down on my knees at the extremity of 
the thicket, but sought in vain to penetrate its 
darkness. I could not see beyond the foremost 
branches, which were reddened with the lion's 
blood. 

After having made a mark in the ground, so 
that I might recognise the place where the lion 
went in, I was about to withdraw when my men 
returned. 

I had the greatest trouble to prevent them 
going into the thicket, where the lion, they main- 
tained, must be lying dead. 

It was useless to tell them that I was sure he 
was still alive, and that it would be impossible for 
us to see him before he sprang upon one of us, 
while we should be sure to find him quite dead the 
next morning. These brave fellows, by way of 
reply, laid down their burnouses on the ground, 
and requested me to take care of them until they 
returned. 

Two minutes afterwards I had disencumbered 
myself of everything which could arrest my pro- 
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gress; I had given my carbine to Amar-ben-Sigha^ 
and my two pistols to Bil-Kassem. I told my 
spahi to follow me with a loaded gun which I had 
intrusted to him^ and which he was to hold in 
readiness at my side. 

After telling my men to keep as close as pos- 
sible to me^ I entered with them and M. de Iloden* 
bui^h, who had just arrived. After walking 
about fifteen paces^ we arrived at a small open 
space^ where all traces of blood ceased. 

Night was coming on^ and our expedition was 
getting more and more dangerous; for in a .few 
minutes all would be dark. 
Y^ Suddenly the gun of one of the Arabs went off 
by accident in the midst of us, without any one, 
however, being injured; but the lion began to roar 
at a few paces distance, and all the men came and 
grouped themselves around me. Hardly had the- 
lion appeared on the edge of the open space, with 
his mouth wide open and his mane standing on end, 
when eight shots were fired at him simultaneously 
at random, and without hitting him. 

Just as he was about ±o spring, I fired in the 
direction of his heart, and stopped him, but not 
until he had seized one of the men in his claws. 

Aiming now at his temple, I pressed the trigger 
of the second barrel, and, for the first time in ten 
years, my carbine missed fire. 

My first impulse was to hold out my hand to- 
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wards 1117 spahi Haaiida, who^ with his features 
contracted, his qrea sunken, and trembling all 
over, oonld scarcdy whisper to me the words, 
'^ Not loaded/' 

My second gun had been fired. The imprudent 
man had jdned the others in their yoUej, and we 
were npw at the mengr of the lion. 

Fortunately for all of us, the animal at this 
moment fdl dead to the ground* 

The next day w« went, followed by a numercMis 
escort, to the wood where the lion was lying, and, 
by means cf a stretcher fonned out of the trunks 
of trees, carried him into the open space, where 
on the prerious day he had done me the hononr of 
granting me such a long t^-a-tite. 

After haying the skin taken off, and observing the 
effect of my bullets, I abiuidoned the carcase to the 
Arabs, who noshed upon it like a piK^k of hounds. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE LAST SHOT. 

On the 29th I was getting leadjr, previofisiy to 
taking mj departnTe for Constaostine^ when my tent 
was invaded by five ot six women, who came in 
sobbing bitterly, as if a great misfortime hftd hx^ 
pened to them. 

As their sobs went on increasing, and their ass* 
cert was anything but interesting, I was glad to 
find that they were only complaining of some lion 
who had just arrived and killed three oxen. 

I hastened to stop the noise, by assuring iA^em 
that I would not leave the district imtil I had pot 
to death the terrible animal who had cansed then 
so much distress. 

The tears ceased as if by cfnchantmestt, and the 
ladies went off talking joyfully i;ogether, as if tiiey 
had just heard some excellent news. 

The doner to which the oxen which had been 
killed by the lion belonged was close to my tciii, 
and I accordingly sest far the wiiteh«en to tell 
me what had really taken place, and enable me to 
take proper measitQres on iJie foBowing day. 
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I learned, that at about six o'clock in the even* 
ing, just as the herd was coming down from the 
mountain, the oxen had been dispersed in all direc- 
tions, and that when they were collected again 
there were three oxen missing. 

They had neither seen the oxen, nor any traces 
of the lion, but they were certain, from the terror 
of the herd, that a lion had appeared, and had 
taken the missing animals. 

I told them to find the remains of the oxen early 
the next morning, to leave the carcase of which 
the least had been eaten, after covering it over with 
branches to preserve it from the vultures, and to 
expose the remains of the two others in some open 
^ace, so that the birds of prey might eat them 
during the day. 

On the 80th, at six in the evening, I went to- 
wards the mountain, guided by one of the watch- 
men of the douar, and followed by two men who 
carried my arms. 

After we had been walking through the wood for 
about an hour, we came to the bones which had 
been left by the vultures, and being sure that if the 
lion came here, he at all events would not stop, 
we went on until we reached a bush, by the side of 
which the other ox had been killed. 

After removing the branches which covered the 
carcase, I found that it was almost untouched, 
having nothing but a bite in the throat, and the 
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mark of a daw in the shoulder. It had evidently 
been killed by a young lion or a lioness. 

Not being able to find the animal's footprints^ 
on account of the rocky nature of the soil, I exa^ 
mined the marks of the teeth and claws with much 
care, and at last concluded that I should have to 
deal with a fiiU-grown lioness. 

The habitual resort of the lions who came to the 
mountain was at about five hundred yards distance, 
and beneath me. Satisfied that the lioness would 
come from below, I sent my attendants a hundred 
yards higher up, and looked out for the most con- 
venient place to take up my position in. I had 
just placed my arms down near a stone, which 
appeared to afford rather a commodious seat, and 
was about to sit down, when down in the valley I 
saw the lioness taking the direction of Krenchela. 

After following this direction for some distance 
she left it, crossed a small plain, and took a path 
leading to a spring which I had known some time 
as a place frequented by lions. A quarter of an 
hour afterwards I saw her come back by the same 
path, and enter the brushwood which surrounds 
the lair. 

I sat down on the stone and prepared toreceive her. 

I found myself in the midst of a thicket, with- 
out the least open space near me, and I could only 
see a portion of the ox which was to serve as a 
bait, although it was only a few paces from me. 
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I saw tliat it woidd be inqposnble to hare two 
shots at the lioness, and that I mist either kill h«r 
with the first, or at all events put her in soch a 
position that she wovild be incapaUe of doing me 
any harm. 

Time had worn on, and night was beginning to 
fall, when the lioneM began to roar from the 
ground beneatii me, and not fieor from the place 
where the remains of the two oxen had been left 
for the vultures. 

A short time afterwards I heard the sound of 
her footsteps in the wood ; then, by d^rees$ as 
she drew near, I heard a kind of dull rattle at 
regular intervals, which was nothing but the sound 
of her breathing. 

I calculated that she was at fifl;een paces distance, 
and pointed my carbine in her direction, in order 
to fire directly she i^peared. 

It had been fated that this expeditnm should be 
one of excitement f<»r me. The reader will imagkie 
what I must have felt when, looking fer ^^ sights 
of my carbiae, I found that it was too dark to 
distinguish them. I could just see the ends of 
the barrels. A few minutes more, the Itoness 
would be standing before me, and I should see 
nothing. 

There was not a moment to hesitate. I got up 
and walked towards her, making as little noise as 
possible, and ready to fire. 
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A#ber waUdi^ five or she paces fonrard^ trying 
to penetrade tiie darknofls in wkicb Utie wood was 
wrapped^ I perceived half of her body between two 
trees* 

She was erect and ttotionlesa^ listenings withovd; 
doubt, to a noise for which she oonid not account. 

The fore paart of the body was concealed^ almost 
i» far as the shoal^ler. I aimed as well as I could 
just beneath the shoulder — ihe road to the heart. 

It was in vain that I stooped down to see benea'di 
the smoke what the effect of my shot had been^ and 
to fire another. I could see notiiing. 

However, my shot was replied to by a roar of 
happy om^i, and my practised ear told me that the 
animal was mortally wounded. 

Indeed the lioness, whom I had been able to see 
as long as she was standing up, was now concealed 
from me by the trees, and was in feet stretched 
out on the ground, where she remabaied roaring and 
writiiing about. She was evidently wounded in ia 
dangerous manner. 

Not bemg anxious just tiien i)0 nm the risk 
of having to accompany her out of the world, I 
determinfed not to go near her until tihe following 
day, when she would, in aH preibalbflity, be dead. 
Acoordi&gly I went home with my Attendants, who 
had heard everything, and were of opinion, Hke 
myself, that we had disposed of the lioness. 
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Great was the jojr of all when we vetarned to the 
douar^ the women insisting on accompanying u6 
to the pkce on the following day, in order to see 
the animal before it was skinned, and choose the 
best pieces of the flesh. On the 31st, before sim* 
rise, I reached the place where the lioness had 
fallen the previous evening, accompanied by the 
men of the douar. After having directed that no 
one should advance any fuither, I went with my 
spahi to the place where the animal had been shot. 
The lioness had gone, but, dead or alive, could not ■ 
be far off. I kept on my guard, and took care 
never to lose sight of the traces of blood, and to 
keep the lioness on lower ground than mys^. 
With this view, every time I came near a bush 
which could hide her from my eyes, I made my 
spahi throw stones, so as to draw her out or make 
her roar, if she was there. This manceuvre suc- 
ceeded perfectly. I had just crossed an open 
space, where the lioness had been lying some time, 
to judge by the blood which she had left there, and • 
arrived on the borders of a very thick wood, when 
my spahi threw a stone at a few paces in firontof me. 

The same roar issued whidi I had heard some 
days before while following another lion which was 
wounded. In this ease, however, I knew perfectly 
what I was about, and was sure to bring the aflkiv 
to a good conclusion without sustaining any injury. 
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In the first place^ it was daylight^ and I had plenty 
of time; in the second place^ I had only to deal 
with a lioness who had lost nearly all her bloody 
and I knew^that she had but three legs to walk 
with. 

Success was not doubtful ; but as, at the end of 
the three legs which she retained^ there were large 
pawsj armed with strong claws^ and as the teeth 
which had strangled three bulls ought to be re- 
spectable ones^ I took measures to prevent the 
lioness firom treatingme likethe herbirorous animals 
of the preceding day. 

The wood into which she had retired was so 
tbick^ that if I had wished to follow her^ it would 
have been impossible for me to see her without 
touching her, and I should have been caught andr 
torn in pieces before being able to fire. Never-* 
theless I confess, to my shame (for it would have 
been madness to do so), that if I had had no other 
means of finishing her, I shoidd have trusted to 
chance, which had so miraculously assisted me the 
preceding evening. 

But as there was a good open space to attract 
hear into, I resolved to profit by it. Whilst I was 
burning some brambles, to prevent the animal 
from coming out of its lair, my spahi brought me 
firom Krenchela some guns which I wanted. After 
loading them, I gave four to tlie Arabs, whom I 
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gress; I had given my carbine to Amar-ben-Sigha^ 
and my two pistols to Bil-Kassem. I told my 
spahi to follow me with a loaded gun which I had 
intrusted to him^ and which he was to hold in 
readiness at my side. 

After telling my men to keep as dose as pos- 
sible to me^ I entered with them and M. de Iloden* 
bui^h, who had just arrived. After walking 
about fifteen paces^ we arrived at a small open 
space^ where all traces of blood ceased. 

Night was coming on^ and our expedition was 
getting more and more dangerous ; for in a few 
minutes all would be dark. 
'^4 Suddenly the gun of one of the Arabs went off 
f/- by accident in the midst of us, without any one, 
however, being injured; but the lion began to roar 
at a few paces distance, and all the men came and 
grouped themselves around me. Hardly had the^ 
lion appeared on the edge of the open space, with 
his mouth wide open and his mane standing on end, 
when eight shots were fired at him simultaneously 
at random, and without hitting him. 

Just as he was about io spring, I fired in the 
direction of his heart, and stopped him, but not 
until he had seized one of the men in his claws. 

Aiming now at his temple, I pressed the trigger 
of the second barrel, and, for the first time in ten 
years, my carbine missed fire. 

My first impulse was to hold out my hand to- 
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wards 1117 spahi Haaiida, who^ with his features 
contracted^ his qrea snnken^ and trembling all 
over^ could scarcdy whisper to me the words, 
^^ Not loaded/' 

My second gun had been fired. The inq[iradent 
man had joined the others in their yoUey^ and we 
were npw at the mengr of the lion. 

Fortunately for all of ns, the animal at this 
moment fdl dead to the ground. 

The next day w« went, followed by a numercMis 
escort, to the wood where the lion was lying, and, 
by means cf a stretcher formed out of the trunks 
of trees, carried him into the open space, where 
on the prenous day he had done me the hononr of 
granting me such a long t^-a-tHe. 

After having the skin taken off, and observing the 
effect of my bullets, I abaadoi^ the carcase to the 
Arabs, who rushed upon it like a piK^k of hounds. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE LAST SHOT. 

On the 29th I was getting leadjr, previoasiy to 
taking mj departnTe fiwr Constaostine^ wheto my tent 
was invaded by -five ot six woioen, who came in 
sobbing bitterly^ as if a great misfortime liftd htf- 
pened to them. 

As their sobs went on increasing^ and their ass* 
CCTt was anything but interesting, I was glad to 
find that they were only complaining of some lioti 
who had just arrived and killed three oxen. 

I hastened to stop the noise, by assuring liwBi 
that I would not leave the district <until I had pot 
to death the terrible animal who had caosed then 
so much distress. 

The tears ceased as if by emchantmesit, and the 
ladies went off talking joyfully together, as if'&tf 
had just heard some excellent news. 

The douar to which the oxen which had been 
killed by the lion belonged was dose to my tciii, 
and I accordingly sen* for the wi)iteh«en to tell 
me what had really taken place, and enable me to 
take proper meafiffoes on ttie foSowm^ day. 
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I learned, that at about six o'clock in the even* 
ing, just as the herd was coming down from the 
mountain, the oxen had been dispersed in all direc- 
tions, and that when they were collected again 
there were three oxen missing. 

They had neither seen the oxen, nor any traces 
of the lion, but they were certain, from the terror 
of the herd, that a lion had appeared, and had 
taken the missing animals. 

I told them to find the remains of the oxen early 
the next morning, to leave the carcase of which 
the least had been eaten, after covering it over with 
branches to preserve it from the vultures, and to 
expose the remains of the two others in some open 
jdace, so that the birds of prey might eat them 
during the day. 

On the 80th, at six in the evening, I went to- 
wards the mountain, guided by one of the watch- 
men of the douar, and followed by two men who 
carried my arms. 

After we had been walking through the wood for 
about an hour, we came to the bones which had 
been left by the vultures, and being sure that if the 
lion came here, he at all events would not stop, 
we went on until we reached a bush, by the side of 
which the other ox had been killed. 

After removing the branches which covered the 
carcase, I found that it was almost untouched, 
having nothing but a bite in the throat, and ihe 
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mark of a daw in the shoulder. It had evidently 
been killed by a young Uon or a lioness. 

Not being able to find the animal's footprints^ 
on account of the rocky nature of the soil, I exa« 
mined the marks of the teeth and claws with much 
care, and at last concluded that I should have to 
deal with a fiiU-grown lioness. 

The habitual resort of the lions who came to the 
mountain was at about five hundred yards distance, 
and beneath me. Satisfied that the lioness would 
come from below, I sent my attendants a hundred 
yards higher up, and looked out for the most con- 
venient place to take up my position in. I had 
just placed my arms down near a stone, which 
appeared to afford rather a commodious seat, and 
was about to sit down, when down in the valley I 
saw the lioness taking the direction of Krenchela. 

After following this direction for some distance 
she left it, crossed a small plain, and took a path 
leading to a spring which I had known some time 
as a place frequented by lions. A quarter of an 
hour afterwards I saw her come back by the same 
path, and enter the brushwood which surrounds 
the lair. 

I sat down on the stone and prepared toreceive her. 

I found myself in the midst of a thicket, with- 
out the least open space near me, and I could only 
see a portion of the ox which was to serve as a 
bait, although it was only a few paces from me« 
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I saw tbat it would be impossible to hsire two 
sbots at thelioiiessy and that I must eitber kill htx 
with tbe first, or at all events put her in such a 
position that she would be inoapaUe of doing me 
any harm. 

Time had worn on, and night was banning to 
fall, when the lioness began to roar from the 
ground beneath me, and not fiur horn the place 
where the remains of the two oxen had been 1^ 
for the vultures. 

A short time afterwards I heard the sound of 
her footsteps in the wood ; then, by degrees^ as 
she drew near, I heard a kind of dull ratde at 
regular intervak, which was nothmg but the sound 
of her breathing. 

I calculated that she was at fifteen paces distance, 
and pointed my carbine in her direction, in order 
to fire directly she appeared. 

It had been £Eited that this expedition should be 
one of excitement for me. The reader will imagine 
what I must have felt when, looking tor the sights 
of my carbine, I found that it was too dark to 
distinguish them. I could just see the ends of 
the barrels. A few minutes more, the lieness 
would be standing before me, and I should see 
nothing. 

Thete was not a moment to hesitate. I got up 
and waJ&ed towards her, mdsing as little noise as 
possible, and ready to fire. 
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After wBUdi^ five or mx paces forward^ trying 
to penetnule tiie darkneflB in wldcb l^e wood wais 
wrB,ppeif I ^perceived half of her body between twt) 
upeeSb 

She was erect and taotionless^ listemng^ without 
doubt, to a noise fer whidi she oould not account. 

The fore paart of the body was concealed^ almost 
a» &r as the shouider. I aimed as well as I could 
just; beneath the shoidder — the road to the heart. 

It was in vain that I stooped down to see beneatih 
the smoke what the effect of my shot had been^ and 
to fire another. I could see nothing. 

However, my shot was replied to by a roar of 
happy omi^i, and my practised ear told me that the 
animal was mortally wounded. 

Iixdeed the lioness, whom I had been able to see 
as kmg as she was standing up, was now conceatod 
from me i^ the trees, and was in feet stretched 
out on the grocmd, whiere she remained roarii^ and 
wriliiing aboot. She was evidenftly wounded in % 
dangero«»3 maniner. 

Not being anxious jnsit tiien to run the tnk 
of having to accompany l^r out of the world, I 
detemrimed not to go near her until the following 
day, when she would, in aH p wi b a ba ity, be deai. 
Accordimgiy I went home with my attendants, who 
had heard eveaything, and were of opinion, ¥ke 
myself, that we had disposed of the lioness. 
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Great was tbe joy of all when we xetamed to the 
douar, the women insisting on accompanying u6 
to the jdace on the following day^ in order to see 
the animal before it was skinned^ and choose the 
best pieces o{ the flesh. On the 31st^ before son* 
rise^ I reached the place where the lioness had 
fallen the previous evenings accompanied by the 
men of the douar. After having directed that no 
one should advance any further^ I went with my 
spahi to the place where the animal had been shot. 
The lioness had gone^ but^ dead or alive^ could not 
be far ofiP. I kept on my guards and took care 
never to lose sight of the traces of bloody and to 
keep the lioness on lower ground than myself. 
With this view^ every time I came near a bush 
which could hide her from my eyes^ I made my 
spahi throw stones^ so as to draw her out or make 
her roar^ if she was there. This manoeuvre sue* 
ceeded perfectly. I had just crossed an opai 
space^ where the lioness had be^i lying some iime, 
to judge by the blood which she had lefttibere^ and 
arrived on the borders of a very thick wood^ when 
my spahi threw a stone at a few paces in front of me. 

The same roar issued whidi I had heard some 
days before while following another lion which was 
wounded. In this case, however, I knew perfectly * 
what I was about, and was sure to bring the aflair 
to a good conclusion without sustaining any injury. 
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In the first place> it was daylight^ and I had plenty 
of time; in the second place^ I had only to deal 
with a lioness who had lost nearly all her bloody 
and I knew^that she had but three legs to walk 
with. 

Success wa^ not doubtful ; but as, at the end of 
the three legs which she retained, there were lai^ 
paws, armed with strong claws, and as the teeth 
which had strangled three bulls ought to be re* 
spectable ones, I took measures to prevent the 
lioness from treatingme like the herbivorous animals 
of the preceding day. 

The wood into which she had retired was so 
thick, that if I had wished to follow her, it would 
have been impossible for me to see her without 
touching her, and I should have been caught andr 
torn in pieces before being able to fire. Never-i 
theless I confess, to my shame (for it would have 
been madness to do so), that if I had had no other 
means of finishing her, I shoidd have trusted to 
chance, which had so miraculously assisted me the 
preceding evening. 

But as there was a good open space to attract 
her into, I resolved to profit by it. Whilst I was 
burning some brambles, to prevent the animal 
from coming out of its lair, my spahi brought me 
from Krenchela some guns which I wanted. After 
loading them, I gave four to t)ie Arabs, whom I 
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toldtocUmbatree^tofiye all at (moe^ and to utter 
loud criei as soon as I gare tke signal. I called 
one of the Aiabs^ who was o» honeback^ and 
sent him to a distance cf thiftjr paces from the 
entrance to the wood, with orders to remabi 
motionless until the lioness should appear, and 
then to cmne to me as hst as his hoorse could carry 
him, bat to keep out of the direction in which I 
was going to fire. I sat down a few paces m 
front of the ^fee on which my men had dimbei, 
having near me my spalii to give me my arms 
when wanted. 

In the meantime the crowd of spedators, who 
until this moment had been talking noisily in the 
middle of the open space, now suddenly started off 
in all directions. The men dUmbed lAie highest 
trees, the women running to a rack of a respectaUe 
height, at the top of which they took refrige. 
When I saw lihe space diear, I eaUed to the horse- 
man who had to ^hfaw the lioness out to be on his 
guard, and made a sign to the men in the tree to 
fire. 

On hearmg the shots the lioness roared with 
anger, and at the first lE^iont from the Arabs, ap- 
pealed on the borders of the wood, azetd without 
stc^pnog an instant rushed afterihe hoiseman, who 
had set spurs to his horsemen seeing her. Although 
she had only three legs her springs frightened me. 
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90 much was she gaining on the Arabj who was 
nevertheless exhaaisting himself in his efforts to 
escape. She was storied by a bdlet which I 
fired into her head at forty paces distanoe^ and 
which made her stagger^ but did not bring her 
down. 

The horseman, who had continued his flight, had 
now reached me, when the lioness started again, 
this time straight at me. I had had time to take 
my second gun, and at twenty paces she received 
two. balls in her chest. She fell, as though struck 
by a thunderbolt, and I thought her dead, when 
she rose, and, showing all her teeth, endeavoured to 
reach me; but this was her last effort, for she 
rolled over, uttering a roar of pain, which was 
answered by a formidable shout from the Arabs. 
The lioness did not receive her deathblow until the 
arrival of the women, who were the first to brave 
her claws and teeth, which, however, were now 



As the curiosity of these ladies appeared 
likely to keep me there till evening, I persuaded 
them to go away, and promised them that they 
should return to see the lioness and choose 
their pieces before my tent, where I had ordered 
the carcase to be taken. By means of a stretcher 
made of gims and branches of trees, we managed 
to take it to Ourten, where, after having it skinned. 
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I gave it up to the Arabs. The next day I quitted 
the country, to the great regret of its inhabitants, 
whom I promised to visit in the autumn ; and two 
days after I arrived at Constantine, much feitigued 
by the excitement of the expedition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CONCLUSION. 



Let me sum up. 

If you ever happen to be seeking during the day 
for a lion you have wounded the night before, 
give up your pursuit if there be not sufficient blood 
to prevent you losing the track for an instant. It 
will have taken refuge in a thicket, which it will 
only leave to spring on some passer-by. Follow 
the track step by step, throw stones so as to dis- 
lodge the animal at a good firing distance, so that 
it cannot reach you until you have had a good 
shot at it. 

Keep always on higher ground than the lion. 

If it rains, or the dew is very heavy, cover up the 
lock of your gun. 

Fire off the charge directly you get home, and 
load your gun just before starting, taking care to 
flash it previously. 

If after a shower or a heavy dew you are afraid 
of missing fire, avoid the lion. Always have caps 
and powder of the best quality. 
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Finally^ remember that a lion, is seldom kUled 
by one shot. Never seek safety in flight when it 
attacks you. And now, may my advice profit you, 
and may Heaven and St. Hubert protect you. 



THE END. 
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